


Johnson Motor Company Announces 


Whe SEFA-HORSES 


Entirely NEw Outboard Motors 
Embodying the two most Star- 
tling Developments in the his- 


tory of Outboard Motoring + - 


The two most startling develop- 

ments in the history of outboard 

motoring are embodied in John- 

son’s outboard motors, the Sawa 
Sea-Horses. The first is elimina- _— 

tion of exhaust noise and fumes; the second is 
starting with the certainty and ease of automo- 

bile starting. 

The latter achievement has been accomplished 

by a wonderful invention—the Johnson Release 
Charger. What the self starter is to the automobile the 
Release Charger is to outboard motoring. With this revo- 
lutionary system, SEA-HorsE motors start cold, start 
flooded, start always—and with no more physical effort 
than it takes to snap a whip! 

With the Johnson Underwater exhaust one speeds gaily 
along—free from the staccato noise and the fumes of the 
exhaust—conscious only of a new joy in water motoring. 
Among other outstanding developments that set the new 
SeA-HorsEs apart from all previous outboard motors 
and usher in a new day in water motoring are Rotary 
Valves for full charges at high speeds . . . Detachable 
Aluminum Cylinder Heads for high compression and 
cooler spark plugs .. . Straight Connecting Rods... Cir- 
cular Disk Crank Arms... Roller Crank Pin Bearings... 
Streamline Gear Case... Steering Handle Control. 


Write for catalog that describes the Johnson Sea-HorsEs. 
Arrange early with your dealer for a trial spin. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1577 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIl. 


IN CANADA 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


SE.4-HORSE 32 
Four-cylinder, Class D. Re- 
lease Charger, Underwater 
Exhaust, Rotary Valve,and 
other developments in- 
cluding cylinders cast in 
pairs, one magneto and one 
carburetor. 


SE.4-HORSE 16 
TwinCylinder, Class B. Re- 
lease Charger, Underwater 
Exhaust, Rotary Valve and 
other big developments. 


SE4-HORSE 14 
Twin Cylinder, Class C. 
Release Charger. 


SE4-HORSE 10 
Twin Cylinder, Class B. 
Release Charger. 


SE4A-HORSE 2 
Twin Cylinder, Class A, 
Release Charger. 


SE4-HORSE 
SEIVGLE 


World’s lightest weight 

outboard motor. 

Sold on Free Trial and 
Easy Payment Plan 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Johnson 


Outboard <=. Motors 
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Take Your Mind 
Off Business 


It’s bad business to concentrate too 
long on the problem of building good 
business .... the brain tires, sags, 
goes stale. 

Pull yourself away....get your 
Pflueger Fishing Tackle.... give 
your brain a chance to rejuvenate 
itself and PRODUCE MORE FOR 
YOU. 

Stop in at your sporting goods 
dealer today, and ask him to show 
you the Pflueger Supreme Reel, at 
$25, also the Pflueger Summit, at 
$10, and the Pflueger Akron, at $6. 
If you plan a salt water fishing trip, 
see the Pflueger Atlapac Reel, at $75, 
and the Pflueger Adams, at $60. 

Look at the Pflueger Pocket Cata- 
log No. 148.... write us for a copy 
....it’s a catalog of fish as well as 
of fishing tackle for every kind of 
fresh or salt water fishing. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. FS-2. Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 


PFLUEGER 


FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since I864 


y” ENTERPRISE 
, MEG. CO. 
Dept. FS-2, Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, free of cost, 
your Pocket Catalog No. 148. 
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Elte@ Announces= 


‘Revolutionary New Lightweight 


Here is the most compact out- And it’s as practical as it is compact. 
board motor in the world —out- Sturdy and easily handled, with finger 
standingly so! tip ease of starting. Its twin cylinders 
The new Super Elto Lightweight develop 3 horsepower—liberal power 
measures, folded, only 22 inches _for family boats, fishing boats, canoes, 
by 11 inches by 11 inches yacht tenders. It’s the motor for yachts- 
— and weighs less than 40 pounds! men—easy to slip on the stern of the 
It folds—actually folds—snaps “closed” as simply, dinghy, cozy to stow. It’s a saver of 
snugly as a pocket knife. space and weight for the sportsman or 
Nothing to “take down” or “assemble.” A few motor tourist who hits the trail. It’s the 
turns on a single nut permit the entire lower hous- _logical choice for cottager, camper, 
ing to be swung back in folded position, or locked _ fisherman. 
securely for hardest use. 


New Mighty = 


Now, a new Hi-Speed Quad! 

It is faster even than the fastest of 1928 Here also is a new Service Quad, correspondingly 

Quads! And those motors, b official advanced in power, in strikingly beautiful appear- 
° a Y ance, in capability and mechanical fineness. A new 

records, were the world’s fastest out- 2-to-1 reduction gear ratio gives a still further in- 

boards! crease in effective power. 


The new Quads have 25% greater piston Now, equipped with the Service Quad, even lar. 
displacement—hundreds more revolutions— runabouts can have real speed, fe abler sabeand 
greater Compression cruisers, complete with berths, galley and every 
—and speed that opens entirely new possi- comfort can have the power to be swift, seaworthy, 
bilities to the outboard racing world. practical. 


a oe ee ae. ee ne a a | |e 


= and New Speedsters: 


The new Service Speedster is built for der steering— is an optional choice at small 
the man who wants speed—real speed _ extra cost. 

—in a motor that will stand up Pcie The new Hi-Speed Speedster is built for 
amount of work, play or punishment. fastest competition in popular B Class. 


It’s a top favorite for use on such boats New engineeri incipl fi 
: gineering principles, new refine- 
as sea skiffs, runabouts and sea sleds. ments, establish it in the very fore front 


An important new feature — full rud- _ of its class. 


There is an outboard for every outdoor enthusiast in the Elto 1929 
line — from the most powerful, 4-cylinder motor to the most compact 
and portable. All are described in the Elto literature — send for it! 


The 
Super 


In writing to advertisers mention FORZST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
Mason Street, Dept. 11., Milwaukee 


Send me literature on the new Super Elto line. 
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Fighters 


Exciting Days with the Big Fish of the Gulf Stream 


T last everything is stowed aboard 
A the cruiser “Dot.” Blankets, fish- 
a ing tackle, groceries, ice, gasoline, 
oil and water. All this besides our personal effects, 
motion picture cameras, kodaks, and everything that is 
incidental to a perfectly planned trip to the Florida Keys. 
Captain Schubert is asking, “Well, how about it?” “Let’s 
go,” we reply. The ropes are cast off and we are embarked. 
John, Bill and myself are the instigators of the voyage. 
Captain Schubert and his brother, Wenzel, 
are the crew. Now that we are really 
started, we give a few sighs of relief 
and watch the pretentious sky-line 
of Miami as we leave her har- 
bor. The morning sun 
shining upon her buildings 
makes a pretty picture, 
so John grabs a motion 
picture camera and 
records it while I 
hurriedly dive into 
the cabin for a 
kodak to take a 
still. 
Chartering and 
outfitting a boat 
for an extended 
trip to the Keys 
is not an easy ac- 
complishment by 
any means. To 
start this story 
properly, I should 
have explained that 
I was enjoying a 
visit to San Antonio, 
Texas, when I received 
a wire from Bill. It read: 
“How about fishing trip 
Florida start Feb. 15th stop 
if okay make all arrangements 
wire answer stop John will go too.” 
As John and Bill had never been on a 
fishing trip to the Florida Keys and, further, 
as neither of them had ever caught a sailfish, 
I felt that I would have been a pretty mean 
cuss to deny them a chance. So I wired: “Okay with me 
stop advise me when to meet you Miami.” After which, 
I immediately filled the old car up with gas and drove the 
sixteen hundred or more miles from San Antonio to 
Miami and commenced dickering for a boat. 


It was necessary to find a clean boat of suitable dimen- 
ee 
Contents Copyrighted by Forest and Stream, Inc. 


By ERL ROMAN 


A frenzied jump. 


sions to comfortably accommodate the three 

of us in addition to the Captain (or guide) 

and one all-around man for crew. Such a 

boat must be of shallow draft to successfully negotiate the 

shoals and narrows incident to running in to safe anchor- 

age in the Key country. Also it must be a good sea boat 

in case of rough weather out in the Gulf Stream. Price 

was another consideration, as I am not rich. In fact, 

if riches is a crime, I haven’t-even got criminal tendencies. 

I figured if I could keep our running expenses 

down to a walk we could get by fairly 

reasonably. 

Ordinarily there are any number 

of boats in- Miami which 

would fit our requirements, 

but, on inquiry, I found 

these were already en- 

* gaged or going to be. 

Finally though, by 

persistent searching, 

I found just the 

boat I wanted and 

manned by a 

guide that knew 

the waters we 

desired to sail. 

And now we are 

aboard and 

headed for Gov- 

ernment Cut and 

the Gulf Stream. 

We get out our 

rods and rig them 

up. John and Bill 

decide on light 

tackle, so they rig up 

six ounce steel tips in 

combination with 4/0 

reels and 9 thread lines. 

Wenzel supplies them each 

with a leader, hook and cut bait, 

while I instruct them in the intrica- 

cies of sailfishing. “If you feel a tap at 

the bait,” I explain, “put on your free spool 

and let the bait drop back while you count ten 
—then strike.” 

“All right. We got you,” they reply. “If we feel a tap, 
turn her loose, count ten, set the brake and strike. Zat 
right ?” 

“Absolutely keerect,” I verified. “Only,” I added, 
“don’t forget!” 

Well, we trolled along. Mile after mile and a northeast 
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sea helping us along. Almost abreast of Florida Light 
and not a strike. Bill yawns. John is already almost 
asleep. Wham! Zzzzziiiiing—goes John’s reel. He 
immediately comes to life and turns the brake loose. “I’ve 
got a tap,” he announces solemnly. 

“Tap, your granny,” I shout. “You got a strike. Put 
on your brake!” 

Immediately things pick up. Bill is yelling: “Get the 
movie camera.” He also reels in fast and gets his line 
twisted up with the teaser. The Captain stops the boat 
and Wenzel gets ready with the gaff. John starts pump- 
ing back some line and pretty soon we are possessed of a 
twenty-two pound barracuda. We put him in the fish 
box—first taking the necessary precaution of socking him 
a good one on the 
head with a short 
length of lead pipe 
which is called the 
Persuader. 

My, what teeth 
those barracuda 
have! Regular fangs 
in front and a double 
row of saw teeth 
from there on back. 
Fast and fierce! 
That describes them. 

O. K. again. 
Quiet prevails. Bill 
has his line untan- 
gled and is patiently 
trolling his bait. I’ve 
taken John’s place. 
John has taken a 
comfortable seat and 
has one of the mo- 
tion picture cameras 
grasped firmly— 
ready for all emer- 
gencies. 

“Between here 
and Fowey Light is 
one of the best places 
for sailfish,” I in- 
form them. “Be on 
the kee-vee.” 

Time passes, but 
no strikes, taps or 
anything else. John 
is now sound asleep. 
Bill remarks that he 
has trolled his bait 
a long, long time. I 
cheer him up by tell- 
ing him about the 
time I trolled a sar- 
dine for fourteen 
miles out at Catalina 
without a strike of any kind or character. About then, 
Bill announces that he has had a tap and turns the line 
loose. He counts ten slowly and then sets the brake. 
Nothing happens. He reels in and finds that he has caught 
a very small mackerel. 

“Another one and we will have supper,” says I. 

“Heck,” says Bill. “Where are all those sailfish you 
been telling us about every time you come up our way?” 

“Our way,” I might explain, is Baltimore, Md. 

“Give them a chance,” I come back. “That’s what 
makes sailfishing a real sport. You don’t catch them as 
often as you do Norfolk spots.” 


But we trolled all day and, although we took some more 
barracuda and some small tuna, nary a sailfish did we see. 


steel-tip rod and nine-thread line. 


ForEST AND STREAM 





Fifty-nine pound grouper and sixty-four pound sailfish taken on six-ounce 


This fish was hooked in front of sail fin and leader was in a half-hitch 
around the stump of the snout. 
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That night we made anchorage in Angel Fish Creek. The 

following day was just like the first. Fair luck, but no 

eer We spent our second night behind Rodriguez 
ey. 

The next day was Saturday. We made an early start 
and no sooner hit the blue water than Bill and John both 
had strikes at the same time. Two fine tuna, one fourteen 
and the other sixteen pounds, resulted. 

“This sure looks lucky,” said Bill. 
right off the bat.” 

However, it was not to be. We never had any more 
luck than the guy who tried to pull a 2000-year-old porous 
plaster off of an Egyptian mummy. Hardly had Bill 
spoken, when up came a big cloud and I mean it sure did 

travel fast. Before 

we could get to an- 
chorage, we were 
taking the waves 
high, wide and 
handsome and, to 
make it still more 
uncomfortable, the 
skies opened up and 
poured cold rain on 
us. Good grief, how 
that wind did blow! 
Right smack out of 
the northwest. We 
were mighty glad 
when we dropped 
anchor in Snake 
Creek. There we 
lay all that after- 
noon and night. The 
wind kept right on 
howling and the 
waters in the shoals 
churned up until 
they were milky in 
color. We went to 
bed early to get 
what sleep we could. 
About three A.M. 
Bill broadcasted that 
he was freezing to 
death. The Captain 
gave out that he was 
chilly. John heard 
‘ the talking, woke up 
and discovered that 
he was cold. I start- 
ed down out of my 
upper berth, bumped 
my head and cussed. 
Wenzel got the 
stove going and 
made some good hot 
coffee. 

From then on till the sun came up, Bill. and John 
‘azzed me about the fine climate in Florida. 

“It’s always June in Miami,” they chorused sarcasti- 
cally. Then they would make remarks concerning the 
advisability of securing more blankets somewhere. ‘They 
moaned loudly when they recalled that, following my 
advice, they had left their overcoats behind at the Miami 
Anglers’ Club. They said, “We might have known he 
was a liar. All he ever has done is fish.” 

They meant me, of course. I defended myself as well 
as I could—but the wind howled just the same and, hon- 
est, it was cold. Taking everything into consideration, 
weather, poor fishing and all, I felt so low down I could 
have climbed a twenty-foot ladder. 


“Two nice ones 


Note—the sailfish is minus snout. 
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Well, we started for Long Key. The old Gulf Stream 
was sure enough rough, but the little cruiser plowed right 
along. We put on our slickers and made the best of it. 
“Good gosh! Look at the sailfish,” shouted Captain 
Schubert suddenly. 

We looked and, sure 
enough, there they were. 
Riding the waves just as if 
they were enjoying it and, 
for all I know, maybe they 
were. But would they take 
our bait? Naryatap! One 
of them followed John’s bait 
for a half mile. We could 
see him swimming along and 
sliding down the waves just 
behind the bait. Sailfish to 
the right of us; sailfish to the 
left of us; sailfish to the rear! 
We got all excited, but that’s 
all we did get. John hooked 
a twenty-eight pound barra- 
cuda and Bill took several 
small bonito, bringing his 
total on this particular fish 
up to six, whereupon we 
promptly dubbed him 
“Bonito” Bill. 

We made it into Long Key 
and tied up to the shore by the railroad embankment. 
Long Key is a beautiful spot. Lots of cocoanut palm 
trees, a nice hotel and dandy cabins at the fishing camp. 


We met some friends there and had dinner with them at 
the hotel. Our story about seeing lots of sailfish created 
quite a bit of excitement, as the fishing at Long Key had 
not been overly good and no one had gone out that day 


on account of rough water. 


EFORE I go any further with this tale, I ought to 
make a few remarks about the stove on the “Dot.” 
Mister, that stove was sure a dinger! We all made 
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Bill and John are happy. 
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remarks about it on the trip. Most of these will be lost 
to posterity, as they were too lurid to print. The darn 
thing wouldn’t burn right at all. It threw a fine heat 
out into the cabin, but would not put any under the fry- 
ing pan, 

I tried to make toast on it once. And 
after I had optimistically recovered 
from that disappointment, I tried some 
French fried potatoes. The toast never 
did toast and the French fried potatoes 

Were even worse than that. 
The grease got just hot 
enough to make a nasty burn 
when it splashed and the 
potatoes failed to get brown 
and crisp. They just attained 
a sickly white color and were 
slippery with lard. 

Sometimes we would get 
pretty tired waiting for coffee 
and at others we would stand 
around gazing into the limpid 
depths of the percolator, real- 
ly not expecting it to do any- 
thing for some little while; 
then, all at once—plup, plup 
and off it would start. 
The stove was an oil burn- 
er. We cleaned it and we 
coddled it and we attacked it with an ice-pick. We 
bought some new wicks for it, too. From first to last, 
however, it remained the same—a mystery to all of us. 

The captain allowed that he was going to throw it 
overboard when he returned to Miami. I don’t think he 
ever will though. He looked like a pretty stubborn guy 
to me, and it is my opinion that he will either solve the 
mystery of that oil stove or go crazy trying. Offhand, 
I’d say that he will become insane first. 

We remained at Long Key several days, “leading the 
life of Reilly.” Fishing around Alligator Light and 

(Continued on page 121) 


John, Bill and the writer at anchor. 








After the Rifle Cracks 


Here You Are with a Couple of Hundred Pounds of Dead 


Meat on Your Hands, Three Miles from Camp 


HE guides have a saying 
which I have heard repeated 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


times without number, ‘“The 


fun’s all over when the 
gun cracks.” After 
weeks, or maybe 
months of preparation 
for the long-expected 
hunting trip, the pur- 
chase of all sorts of 
equipment, and perhaps 
a trip halfway across 
the North American 
continent .. . here you 
are, with a couple of 
hundred pounds of dead 
meat on your hands, 
three miles from camp. 

There is nothing 
heavier, for its weight, 
than a dead deer, unless 
it is a dead black bear 
or a moose. To see 
any of these three fine 
game creatures career- 
ing through their native 
glades, one would think 
that they were prac- 
tically weightless. Any 
one of the three can 
move through dry 
leaves without a rustle 
» « - when so inclined. 

But when your rifle 
has done its work, and 
the game is down... 
then .the problem of 


transporting your prized trophy to camp looms large and 
awe-inspiring indeed, especially if you happen to be out 
without the companionship of a guide. 

If you are three miles or more from camp and alone, 
and your deer is a big one . . . take my advice and don’t 






















Getting such a specimen back to camp is a job for a 
moving contractor. 


head and hide, making three trips 
of it. 
This will spoil the looks of the 


deer . . . but you will 
have some nice meat to 
show for your trip, will 
save yourself a large 
amount of heart-break- 
ing labor, and _ will 
make an easy job out 
of what might have 
been a most dishearten- 
ing one. 

There is another side 
to it. Back in 1914 I 
shot a fine big buck on 
the west slope of Heald 
Mountain, up in Som- 
erset County. He was 
a ten-pointer, and prob- 
ably weighed well over 
two hundred pounds 
after he had _ been 
opened up and bled. 
To get him back to our 
camp on Spencer 
Lake, I draughted 
four good, husky 
hunters named Bill, 
Tom, Arthur, and 
Roy, all prominent 
Maine citizens. First 
we cut a big spruce 
pole about fifteen 
feet long and four 
inches through. We 
tied the buck’s feet 


together and pushed the pole through his legs, intending 
to carry him on our shoulders in this manner, two men 
walking in front and two bringing up the rear. 
Frankly, it was not such a successful event as might be 
considered. We had to cross an area of rugged burnt 


try to get it to camp alone. I have done this stunt, and land, strewn with fallen trees and deep little gulches. 


it takes altogther too 
much out of a hunt- 
er. Dress your game 
in the usual prelim- 
inary manner and 
bleed it as well as 
you can... hang it 
up out of reach of a 
marauding bobcat or 
fox, and go on back 
to camp and get 
some _ able-bodied 
assistance. If such 
aid is not to be had, 
bring the deer to 
camp in sections. 
Cut it up, and pack 
in the saddles, the 
fore-part, and the 


An easy way when the lake is frozen. 





Going down the 
slopes, we soon 
found that the two 
men in front were 
carrying the entire 
load. Going uphill, 
the men behind had 
it. The buck swung 
back and forth, and 
at each swing the 
pole showed a dirty 
tendency to slam its 
bearers’ heads 
viciously. All the 
time the weight of 
the dead buck was 
grinding the pole 
down into the men’s 
shoulders. It was 
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nothing to cheer about... 
no foolin’. 

After perhaps a mile of 
this self-inflicted torture we 
quit. ..cold. Next we 
made a whiffle-tree, attached 
a rope to the buck’s horns, 
and started dragging him, 
with a man walking behind 
to hoist his saddles over down 
logs, rocks, and similar ob- 
structions. We dragged him 
across the burnt land, 
through a cedar swamp, and 
that night, weary beyond all 
words, we hung the doggoned 
buck triumphantly from a 
porch rafter in front of our 
camp. His “feathers” were 
all worn off on the side near- 
est the ground, but the other 
side looked quite nice... 
then. He hung there six days 
. . « and in the meantime we 
got five other nice deer and two fine bears . . . one of 
which had eleven bullet-holes through him, of three dif- 
ferent calibers. I’ll tell you about that some other time. 

Well, we were ready to start for home. We cut down 
the big buck . . . took a tentative sniff at the meat .. . 
and decided that we might just as well take him out and 
bury him. The meat was spoiled, it had turned absolutely 
black from being bruised where we had dragged him, and 
a fine big buck was fit for nothing but fox-bait.. That 
cured me of dragging deer on dry ground. We saved the 
head, had it mounted, and it is now in the Y. M. C. A. 
building in Maine’s capital city. 

It is safe . . . and quite easy, to drag a dead deer on 
dry snow, if the snow is deep enough to cushion the rocks 


A problem in transportation. 
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It is always better to hang deer up by the heads. 
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and roots. One man can do 
quite a business of dragging 
under such conditions... 
but two are much better, and 
three are simply elegant. The 
rope should be attached at 
the base of the horns, a half- 
hitch taken around the deer’s 
nose, and the strain on the 
rope should keep the head 
clear of the ground. 
A small deer can be packed 
handily on a man’s back. I 
have carried a fair-sized doe 
four or five miles in this man- 
ner, taking frequent “breath- 
ers” as needed. ‘The deer 
will carry much easier, how- 
ever, after it has stiffened up 
nea by being hung up over-night. 
. BES While still warm, the bodies 
are so limp that it is very 
difficult to keep them in place 
on one’s shoulders. By tying 
the fore-legs to the hind-legs you can make a couple of 
natural pack-straps which will help tremendously. 


HEN carrying a deer in this manner on one’s back, 

it is well enough to make plenty of noise, whistle 

if you like to, to avoid being shot up accidentally by some 
over-eager hunter who might overlook the fact that your 
deer is not travelling under his own power. Most of the 
rifles now in vogue are capable of slamming a bullet right 
through a deer’s carcass and continuing on through the 
man who is unlucky enough to be under it at the time. 
At.one Maine sporting camp they have evolved an ideal 
way of taking care of the game transportation problem. 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Guns, ducks and decoys going aboard after a morning on the marsh. 


On a Louisiana Marsh 


Taking in the Big Parade in Duck Land 


OBBY, the guide, said that we 
B would need tin hats and he in- 

sisted that a pair of iron boots was 
desirable so that the ’gators wouldn’t chew our legs off. 
But in case happy-hearted Bobby gets funny with you 
just urge him to tell you another! It is true that in the 
Louisiana marshes the ducks fly about in flocks of 10 to 
100,000, and when the shooting starts they are not par- 
ticular about where they drop. But 
you certainly don’t need a tin hat 
and the ’gators are most apt to be in 
their holes if you hit the Louisiana 
marsh on a chilly January day, as 
we did. 

But when it comes to the shooting 
—well, just read on, mates, and if 
at the end of fifteen minutes you are 
not ready to give old Louisiana a 
hand we'll go back to playing ping 
pong. 

Orange, Texas, was our going-in 
place and the Cameron Land Com- 
pany boys placed us on a speed boat, 
pointed the nose of the boat west- 
ward into Louisiana and then told 
us to take to the cyclone cellar if the 
flocks of ducks numbered more than 
200,000. Mile after mile we purred 
along in the little speed boat, first 
on the river and then through the 
canals which pierced the marsh clear 
to the ocean. A northwest wind 
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‘Bobby in the tules. 
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was blowing as we whizzed along. It 
looked like real duck weather and every 
time we flushed birds along the canal our 
hunting fever rose ten points. 

At two in the afternoon we stopped at a little shack at 
the side of the broad canal to get a cup of coffee. You 
who have traveled the Cajun country of Louisiana know 
the brew. Black as pitch, strong, with lots of chicory, 
it’s just like a shot in the arm. Cof- 
fee inhaled, on we went. Far as the 
eye could see there was nothing but 
flat marsh, water, marsh vegetation 
and water birds. Mallards rose 
with alarmed quacks as we traveled 
on. And then late afternoon found 
us on a house-boat right in the heart 
of duckland. That night we 
mounted to the top of the boat to 
see the ducks flying over the marsh. 
There were thousands of them in 
the air in every direction. You could 
hear their chatter, which sounded 
as if all the waterfowl were hold- 
ing a convention and every duck 
trying to out-quack his neighbor. 

Morning dawried cold and clear. 
A thin skim of ice was on the canal 
as we hustled into the boat with de- 
coys, guns and shells. Bobby, a 
genial young duckhound about 25 
years old, was detailed to guide me, 
so we headed for the gulf coast 
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shortly after sun- 
up. First five miles 
in a speed boat and 
then we bid the rest 
of the gang good- 
bye; the little pi- 
rogue ( as they call 
those marsh duck- 
boats down there) 
was loaded with 
our duffle, and 
away we went to 
meet the mallards, 
teal, gadwalls, wid- 
geon or what have 
you face to face. 

Bobby stood up 
in the stern in or- 
der to work the 
long pole with 
which he propelled 
the pirogue, while 
I squatted in front. 
On the left I’ could 
hear the roll of the 
surf pounding on i ; 
the sandy beach because we were not more than a quar- 
ter of a mile from the ocean. Bobby crashed through one 
pond as he headed westward from the canal and out Went 
about 500 birds, a mixed flock with everything from mal- 
lards to spoonbills in it. I oh’d and ah’d, but Bobby just 
laughed. 

“You think that is a bunch of ducks? Huh! Mister 
Bob you ain’t seen nothing yet. That’s just a mere 
handful. Wait until I get you in this swamp aways and 
then you'll see a real flock!” 

It was heavy going through the marsh, but Bobby 
leaned on the pole and we smashed through tules, heavy 
marsh growth and ice covered ponds, and every time we 
broke through to a new hole in that limitless marsh there 
were ducks—hundreds of them. Although ice had formed 
on still water these great numbers of birds had kept their 
resting holes open. 

In two minutes I was completely lost, much to Bobby’s 
amusement. Everything looks alike down there. It’s the 
same water, same tules, same muck everywhere—at least 
to a stranger! At last Bobby rammed the little pirogue 
into a pond about 250 yards long and 150 yards wide. 
Between 500 and 600 birds were basking in the sunlight 
when we came up. When they went out with a roar of 
wings and many protesting quacks I had a temperature of 
310 f.o.b. Louisiana. 

Bobby had some 25 block and rubber decoys, which we 
quickly set out. Then we shoved the pirogue into the tall 
rushes at one side so that the wind was at our back and 
there we were ready for business. 


ForEST AND STREAM 


An “express train” in Duck Land. By hitching a horse to the pirogue, 
one can travel in ease. 
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I latd out my 12 
gauge shells and 
Bobby -loaded up 
his 20 gauge pump- 
gun. “Come on, 
ducks!” was the 
invitation we 
broadcast and _ al- 
most immediately 
the invitation was 
answered. As I was 
standing up in the 
pirogue watching a 
flock of birds 
which swept across 
the marsh like a 
black wave, Bobby 
grabbed me by the 
coat and said: 

‘“‘Down, here 
comes a bunch of 
gadwalls.” 

A bunch was 
right. Too many 
for us. Must have 
been at least 80 or 90 in this party. They came up on 
the left, swerved down wind so as to come up agaimst 
the breeze and then, without any fuss at all, the birds 
just dove to our decoys. Oh, grand and glorious feeling! 

“Let’s go,” said Bobby, when the air in front of us 
was filled with ducks. Bam! bam! bam! spoke the old 
muskets. We had no business missing the first shot, but 
you got to figure that here was a poor Yank all smoked 
up on his first trip into the duck hunter’s paradise. Too 
much excitement and I foozled the first shot. Bobby 
got a pair, but I only dropped one, much to our guide’s 
amusement. 

That bunch of gadwalls had no sooner faded out of 
the picture than we stood up to again enjoy the beauty 
of the marsh scene. Suddenly we heard the whistle of 
wings. Before I could turn around or even get down 
Bobby laughed: 

“Hey, hey, you are going to need that tin hat if you 
stand up like that.” 

Swish, whistle of wings, zip! And right past our hide- 
out, not more than 10 feet from my head shot five teal, 

bluewings. It was my party. Bobby never even 
raised his gun. He couldn’t, anyway. He 
was laughing so much. I r-ised the 12 gauge 
and took one hasty shot at those impudent, 
speed-crazy bluewings and bingo, down 
went one bird. 
Yes sir, it wasn’t safe 
to stand up in your blind 
(Cont. on page 117) 
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Bringing in 
a deer. 


ee LL aboard,” called Daniels, and our party of 

A five, not counting two boys, five dogs and two 

Gullah negroes, piled on the little motor-boat 

and shoved off from shore on our way to a Georgia coast 
island to hunt deer. 

Ah, those coast islands! —They may pass from owner to 
owner, some of the land be “improved,” the jungles 
cleared and the stately groves of palmetto cut and hauled 
away to furnish piling for the wharves of commerce, but 
there they must remain and, in a great measure, retain 
their ancient character. The hand of man cannot change 
their shape nor control the tidal waters which surround 
them. As some of them were the first spots on this con- 
tinent to be settled, so will others be the last to succumb 
to “civilization”—for which we that know them as they 
are utter a fervent—“Thank God!” 

There were Daniels and Willis, native Georgia “crack- 
ers” and expert and experienced hunters, Marshall, by no 
means a stranger to the palmetto thickets, my brother, 
“Texas,” and myself. All carried “double guns” and 
special buckshot shells except Texas, who had the old 
Winchester .45 he had used years ago before he became 
semi-civilized and “rode the range” out in the wilds. 

Daniels had an old shackly hammer-gun of the vintage 
of about 1875, but he said he was “used to it and it 
brought home the bacon”—which he conclusively proved. 

I was considerably handicapped by the gun I had. At 
the last moment before leaving for the coast, I discovered 
that someone with whom I had been out had swapped 
stocks with me, leaving an L. C. Smith for my Lefever 
barrels. The best I could do was to borrow some Smith 
barrels which did not fit well, and when the gun was 
opened to get out or insert shells it had to be held so— 
against a strong spring—and could not be done quickly. 
However, I calculated that I would never get over two 
shots at any one deer and would have plenty of time to 
reload—but here I was wrong, as you will see. 

I believe,it may be set down as a rule that if there is any 
little defect in a gun, that weak point will be just the all- 
important thing at the crucial moment. 






Hunting 





The “sea islands” of the Carolina and Georgia coast 
have always been famous for the variety and quantity of 
game. When Ribault landed on those shores in 1562, he 
was astonished at the many kinds of animals and birds he 
found there. Flocks of wild turkeys flew overhead, and 
around they beheld partridges and stags, and imagined 
that they heard the voices of many other sorts of birds and 
beasts unknown. 

Hunting, through all the years since then, for a long 
time unrestricted, has well-nigh exterminated some vari- 
eties and thinned others almost to the point of extinction. 
There are, however, on some islands, as well as adjacent 
mainland, quite a number of deer. 

That these have survived the general slaughter is due to 
several causes and conditions. Quite a number of the 
islands have been bought by private individuals who have 
allowed no hunting and done little themselves, so giving 
the deer a chance to multiply until on some the numbers 
have gone up to many hundreds. It is estimated that on 
the privately-owned island of Hilton Head, S. C., there 
are now upwards of 1,500 deer and the herd is increasing 
from year to year. 

Besides this the state laws have restricted the number of 
bucks each sportsman may kill per year, and does may not 
be killed at all. Of course, such laws are not strictly 
observed by some if there is a chance to evade them, but 
they are given considerable protection, as game wardens 
are very active in both of the above-named states. 

















EER on privately-owned islands often swim to 
others, and to the mainland, as many of them are 
separated only by narrow rivers or creeks, and in this way 
a sort of balance is maintained, and some are to be found 
all through the coast country. Of course, also, must be 
taken into consideration the decreased number of sports- 
men due to the high cost of license for non-residents, and 
the difficulties to be met in hunting that kind of country. 
Deer hunting on a coast island, where there are few 
spots elevated above the dead level, with its dense palmetto 
thickets, marsh grass in some places 8 or 10 feet high and 
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By 
J. F. OERTEL 


“as thick as the hair on a dog’s back,” and sand ridges 
covered thickly with pine and undergrowth through which 
aman can with difficulty force his way, is a very different 
proposition from “driving” in the mountains, or in ordi- 
nary timbered country. 

To see a deer for more than a split second is a rare 
occurrence unless the dogs are pushing him so close that 
he breaks out on the edge of a marsh or on the sea shore. 
Even then they will only stay in the open long enough to 
go “like a streak of greased lightning” for a short distance 
along the margin and then be again lost to view in the 
scrub. It is nothing unusual to see a deer, but quite an- 
other matter to glimpse him long enough—or be near 
enough—to place a shot. Often, very often, only the 
“flash of the flag” is seen as he springs from his bed or 
tears through the thicket ahead of the dogs. You might 
get a snap shot as he cleared a bunch of palmetto, but if 
you hit him at all, it probably would not be a wound 
which would have any effect—except to make him run 
faster. 

When going straight away, there is only one real chance 
of placing a shot that will stop him, or even weaken him 
so that the dogs may come up, and that is to shoot on the 
rise and get him in head or neck. Fine rule, but a hard 
one to carry out. Even if you pull on the rise, his head 
may be down before the charge of buckshot gets to him 
and, if hit at all, it will be in the rump and have little or 
no effect. It takes a neat calculation to place a head or 
neck shot under such conditions. 


HE general rule for a cross shot is to shoot as the 

deer comes to the ground, as there is at that time an 
instant of pause as he gathers for another leap, but don’t 
presume on this “pause”; it is not long enough to allow 
any hesitation on the part of the hunter. 

When one is closely pursued and takes to the water, he 
may swim over to the adjoining island or, if on the ocean 
side, will go well out beyond the breakers and stay there 
until the baffled dogs give up trying to find the trail and 
disappear from view, when he will come cautiously out 


The marsh 
and jungle. 


to the shore and again be swallowed up in the jungle. 

It was a fine December day when we left the mainland, 
warm and sunny. The narcissus bulbs in our friend’s yard 
were putting up shoots as if spring were near at hand, and 
indeed it did seem like spring to me, coming from the 
mountains of Virginia, where streams were ice-bound and 
snow covered the ground. 


E had a congenial and merry party and all were in 
high spirits in anticipation of the sport awaiting 
us. Through creeks and rivers we wound, then across the 
sound, and at last arrived at the inner beach of our island. 
Our outfit was packed up to the camping spot selected, a 
sandy ridge about 100 yards from the water, sheltered on 
that side by a palmetto grove and backed by a dense jungle. 
This island, devoid of any human habitation whatever, 
remains in primitive wildness. Nowhere has the hand of 
man marred its beauty, not a stick of timber cut, not a 
foot of ground cleared. ‘Thickets of palmetto scrub alter- 
nate with sandy ridges and stretches of marsh. It is cut 
off from the mainland by a broad sound behind and its 
outer shore pounded by the ceaseless waves of the Atlantic. 
As it was only 3 P. M., we left the arranging of the 
camp to our two men and started out to hunt. The boys 
held the dogs in leash until signaled by a blast on the horn 
telling them we were placed, then put them in the thicket 
—and the hunt was on. 

Our pack of dogs, led by a big red hound, was rather a 
nondescript lot, one looking like a cross between a hound 
and a shepherd, but they knew their business and when 
unchained at once went about it. 

Deer, when jumped, are supposed to run up wind so 
they may catch the scent of anything ahead of them, but 
they do not always do it. The one the boys got up that 
evening ran only a short distance up wind, then doubled 
back, passed the camp, and took to the beach half a mile 
from any of the hunters. The dogs trailed him out of 
hearing and came straggling in some time after dark. 
There was nothing for us to do but quit our stands—as 
the horn called us in—and go back to camp. 
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Doubtless a deer can, and 
does, catch the scent of a man 
when running up wind toward 
him. His sense of smell is keen 
enough, but I think not so keen 
as his sight. When one is com- 
ing to you, either in the thicket 
or in the open marsh, if you 
stand still he sometimes will 
almost run over you—despite 
the scent. 

They say a fellow once cut 
two holes in the bottom of his 
door for his two cats to make 
their exit when he ‘so’ willed. 
When asked why the two holes 
when both could use one, he re- 
plied, “When I say scat, I mean 
SCAT.” So, when I say “stand 
still,” I mean STILL, even to 
the crook of a finger or “bat” 
of an eye. The second you 
move—shoot—or there will be 
nothing there to shoot at. 

When we arrived at camp, 
supper was awaiting us, and we | 
sure were ready for it. 

Were it not for “cawn hom’- 
ny” or “hom’ny grits,” I believe 
many of the coast negroes (per- 
haps some of the whites) would 
starve, as it is. the staple article 
of diet. While an up-country 
darkey gets his “meal an’ meat” 
from the “sto’,” on the coast it 
is “bakin’ an’ hom’ny.” Our man kept a 2 gal. pot of it 
on the fire most of the time and served it at every meal in 
liberal portions, a few slices—or chunks—of “bakin’” on 
the side and ‘“‘meat grease” flowing over all—unless “dem 
muhlassis” was preferred. He made stacks of flapjacks 
the size of the big frying pan which I verily believe would 
have turned buckshot at 40 yards, and brewed coffee thick, 
black and strong. I have come to the conclusion that a 
deer hunter will eat about anything and, no matter what 
it is, can digest it. 

Around the blazing logs that night we smoked our pipes 
in lazy comfort and swapped yarns of hunting and fishing. 
I would tell some of them, but don’t want to over-run the 
trail. At an early hour we took our blankets 
and, selecting spots where the leaves 
and pine needles lay thick and 
springy, were soon lulled to a 
dreamless (though not, to my 
sorrow, a snoreless) sleep 
by the soft sigh of 
the wind through the 
trees and boom of the 
distant surf. 

At this time of 
the year there were 
no mosquitoes, nor 
any snakes, and not 
many ticks bothered 
us, though the deer we 
killed had plenty on 
them. The next day was 
one of action, though not 
-productive of much game. I 
was placed on a sand ridge 
near the coast where the country 
was more open and the chance of a 
good shot better should a deer come that way, 
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Sunset on a coast island. 
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but one did not and I just 
“stood” and listened to the music 
of the dogs running over on the 
other side of the marsh. But | 
did enjoy that evening although 
the chase was headed away from 
me. To one used to hunting with 
hounds there is nothing sweeter 
to his ear than their music. First 
comes a short “how-o-0” as one 
catches the scent. A moment 
more and another “opens,” and, 
as the trail is picked up by others 
their voices mingle. “On a good 
hot trail,” he says, and strains 
his ears for the notes which will 
tell that the game has broken 
cover and is away. Suddenl\ 
they come, and the whole pack 
is in full cry. It is a language 
the man on the stand interprets 
as readily as if it were spoken in 
words. He exclaims, “There 
they go!” and his grip tightens 
on his gun as he listens—and 
knows that at any moment « 
deer may flash in sight. These, 
aye and more not to be de- 
scribed, are the feelings of the 
hunter who, alone on his stand, 
listens to the music of the 
hounds. 

Now don’t think it takes no 
nerve to go on a stand for deer 
and “just stand.” It is nerve- 

racking and nerve-testing. Every fibre is tense, the voice of 

the pack comes nearer and nearer and any second one may 

break cover, to the side, in front or behind—be seen but 

for an instant—and in that instant you must shoot. After 

standing in such a strain for perhaps an hour or two what 

wonder that a man’s nerve gives way and, when a deer 

does appear, he has “buck ague,” trembles like a leaf and 

could not hit the broad-side of a barn—even if it stood 

still? His nerve is shaken, not so much by the sudden 

appearance of the deer as the suspense and strain of wait- 

ing for him. In other words he is already frazzled out. 

Daniels was the only one who had any luck that day. 

He was in a dense thicket, standing on the only rise of 

ground, and a buck, which the dogs had 

jumped and lost, wandered his way. 

All at once he heard a rustle of 

the palmettos—and saw them 

move. He stood “still” and 

waited until a pair of 

fine horns rose above the 

scrub some 30 yards 

away. Gauging the 

place where his side 

should be—he fired, 

but away went his 

buck as if he had 

not been touched. 

Feeling sure that he 

had hit him he went 

over and followed the 

trail, finding blood on the 

broad palmetto leaves and 

on the ground and, about 150 

yards away, came upon the 

buck—dead. A string of buckshot 

had ranged from his shoulder back to 
(Continued on page 135) 
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Indiana Whitetails 


Hunting Cottontails with Bow and Arrow 


woods and fields of Indiana, 
dwells the Hoosier whitetail. 


I N the marshes and uplands, the 


Outside the parks, this is the only wild “deer” the state 
affords, and it has many of the characteristics of the 


antlered variety, bounding, 
leaping as it travels, appear- 
ing at odd and unexpected 
places, and disappearing in 
the shadows and tints of the 
landscape when it should be 
in plain view. It grows ears 
where its antlers should be, 
and it is small. To the 
hunter it is a cottontail, a 
shybuck or a rabbit and the 
naturalists contend it is a 
hare. 

Hunting him with the bow 
is a man’s sport, not only 
because the hunter must be 
somewhat clever with his 
weapon, but because he must 
exercise more woodcraft than 
with other methods. Yet 
they can be so hunted and, 
more and more, they are. 

It is foolish to assert that 
the bow is a better weapon 
than the gun, but the bow 
does demand more stealth, 
more care and more trained 
vision, and the archer that is 
able to score one hit in four 
is excellent indeed. 

There are two methods of 


using the bow for rabbit hunts, and one of them will be 
found to include usages of the other. You may take your 
beagle, if you have one, or you may go it alone, pitting 
your own vision and archery against the invisibility and 


speed of the game. 


The shybuck is a paradox; you look at him and don’t 
see him. I believe that the law of averages of rabbit visi- 


bility will be not more than one seen 
for four that are visible even when 
the archer is very careful and his 
vision is fairly well trained. Of the 
four, the three that leap away from 
their forms may or may not offer 
fleeting targets, depending on the 
nature of the land and its vegetation. 
But occasionally they can be hit on 
the go; I have done it. 

The better chance, however, is to 
see your rabbit on its form. To do 
this, not only must you know what a 
rabbit looks like, but you must know 
also where he is likely to be—in the 
tuft of grass, beside the old log or 
stump, at the base of a tree, beneath 
the wild rose bush or under the berry 
briers. The hunter should be able to 
say to himself: “If I were a rabbit, 
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Occasionally one can be hit on the run, 


Retrieving a shaft. 
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there is a place I’d choose for a 
form.” 
As the archer-hunter goes through 


the woods or fields, he takes a look around and about for 
every step he makes. This means slow going, but it means 


much observation. The glint 
of light on a rabbit’s eye is 
the most common betrayal of 
its presence, but the ears also 
often attract attention, 
though I am unable to say 
why. It may be their regu- 
lar outline and color, or it 
may be that they move as the 
hunter stares. 

When once the rabbit is 
seen, he seems so large that 
the hunter wonders how he 
ever overlooked the animal 
before. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to assume that, having 
been distinguished from the 
colors about him, others can 
see him. ‘Try to point out the 
animal to a hunting com- 
panion and note how long a 
time is required to make him 
differentiate the tans, blacks 
and grays of the rabbit from 
the tans, blacks and grays of 
its surroundings. Or, if you 
wish still more to learn how 
the rabbit’s color blends with 
its surroundings, try photog- 
raphy. 

I have carried a camera 


many hours, trying to get a good picture of a wild rabbit 
on its form, and I believe it is next to impossible. I saw such 
a photograph once in Forest AND STREAM. I have taken 
repeated photographs that, by all the laws of photography, 
should have shown rabbits. The plates used were made 
to give color values, but when they were developed and 
the prints made, there was nothing to show the shybuck. 


A little imagination will make three 
rabbits out of the vegetation in one 
such picture, but nothing that is con- 
vincing and beyond doubt a cottontail. 
I have seen artists’ drawings of rabbits 
on their forms, but I have seen only 
one photograph that showed the genu- 
ine Hoosier shybuck sitting visible, 
but hidden amid vegetation. 

But you can learn to see him. 
Many hunters, afield with their guns, 
shoot their own rabbits on the forms, 
knocking off their heads. They dis- 
tribute those shot on the run to their 
friends, but keep the form-slain gatne 
for their own use, because they wish a 
carcass not riddled with shot. 

Here an advantage of the bow 
should be mentioned; you get no 

(Continued on page, 139) 





By 
DAVID F. 
COSTELLO 


66 ALLACE, 
yer ach- 
in’ fer a 


chance to run that 
silver-tail to a stand- 
still, ain’t ye? Yer 
all set to show me 
what ye can do. I 
knew it, blast yer old 
hide.” 

There was more 
than the ghost of a 
twinkle in Steve's 
eyes as he patted, the 
rough coat of hair 
that belonged to the 
best hound dog in 
Nemaha _ County. 
There was more than 
a suggestion of under- 
standing in the re- 
sounding whack of 
Wallace’s tail on the 
ground. And, on my 
own face there was a 
complete smile of an- 
ticipation. 

Whenever Steve’s 


He Played His 
English slouched Was Not His 
down and _ allowed 


good usage to pass over his head like that, there was sure 
to be a fox hunt. I have tramped the Missouri hills too 
often with him to make a mistake on that point. Steve 
gets the feeling every fall and then he starts to talk to the 
dogs. After that there is no living with him until we 
get going. 

The smile of anticipation was still on my face that 
evening, when, with the aid of Ernest and Wilbur and 
Fred, we teased and coaxed, threatened and cajoled, and 
otherwise lambasted Steve’s old flivver until it finally 
snorted defiance by way of a couple of pops, back fired 
and blew off the muffler and then decided to run. The 
dogs—we had three of Steve’s, Wallace, Struggles and 
Old Dan—turned their noses skyward and yodeled. 
Young Dan, Squall Mouth and Little Sue completed the 
pack. Along with Steve’s yelling and my laughing, the 
noise must have been terrific. 

Now Steve has an uncanny ability to feel his way in 
the dark, even in a flivver. We proceeded by the light of 
a crescent moon, which is just as bad as darkness. After 
an hour of bumping over rutting roads and frozen clods, 
we “herded Lizzie” into a corn-field near an old sugar 


Old Man Fox 


Two of the best 
hound dogs 
in Nemaha County! 


mill and climbed out. 
The Missouri hills 
were all around us, a 
fitting stage for the 
acts that were to 
come. 

“Yer comin’ all 
right, boys? How’s 
’at sore foot, Dan?” 

Steve had lapsed 
into his dog talk 
again. Tails wagged 
vigorously and huge 
mouths yelped a reply. 
And then we settled 
down to the business 
of the evening. 

Steve took the lead, 
as usual, and we fol- 
lowed with the dogs. 
The going was good 
and we soon found 
ourselves in dense 
hazel-brush that grew 
under a few scattered 
bur oaks. This asso- 
ciation of hill top 
forms soon gave way 


Game, But This 
Night to Win! to short stumpy 
sumacs that prodded 


us vigorously in the stomach from time to time. After 
much raillery with one another over our clumsiness, we 
entered open timber through which we trudged for a 
quarter of an hour. At last we entered a clearing where 
the stars peeped in overhead and the moonlight peeped 
through clouds in the sky. 

“And here we are,” voiced Steve. 


HE dogs were impatient while we unleashed them, 

and the cold made the task more irksome because of 
numbed fingers. With their freedom the dogs stretched 
their gaunt frames, scratched loudly and sniffed the 
ground. They were in no hurry to get away and yet it 
seemed but a moment until the patting of their huge feet 
on frosted leaves was gone. We waited then while Ernest 
and Fred talked in low tones about other hunts. Hunting 
reminiscences, especially in such surroundings, are entranc- 
ing. Those are the moments when choice bits of wisdom 
and the rare experiences of hunters come to light. It 
seems that the thoughts of old-timers never walk except 
as ghosts around a campfire or spirits under the shadow 
of darkness. 
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The spirit of many a fox walked that night and I won- 
dered at the experience that lay behind the dark masks 
that shone so pale in the circle where we were seated. 
The stories went’ on without end until I quite forgot the 
business of the evening. Then, in one of those intermina- 
ble pauses, when trains whistle in the distance 
and owls voice their gruesome calls, I saw 
Steve pause as he lit his pipe, until the 
match burned down near his finger tips. 
With its last feeble flicker, I caught 
the sound that had made him pause. 

The others heard it and we knew 
that the dogs were on the trail. 

“T believe it’s Wallace, but the 
trail is cold!” 

Steve’s pipe glowed a red coal 
in the gloom, while the silence 
became oppressive. Off to the 
left, a mile from where we had 
heard the first sound, came a new 
note and Fred’s explanation, “Young 
Dan.” Minutes passed and we heard 
a few yelps down the valley to the east 
and Ernest pronounced the name, “Little 
Sue.” 

I sat and marveled at the patience of 
these men and their faith in their dogs. 1 
wondered at their ability to name the voice that floated up 
out of the darkness. I held my breath when a long series 
of barks and squalls floated out of the woods from our 
rear. Then I sympathized with the fox, who must be so 
hard put for safety with so many creatures to pursue him. 
But I came back in thought to our little group where no 
sound had broken the stillness except the “puff” of Steve’s 
pipe and the drumming of Wilbur’s fingers on my boot top. 

The woods seemed to be full of puzzles for the dogs, 
and when I wondered if the fox might not have flown the 
country, Ernest laughed, ‘Not while there’s dogs to play 
with.” 1 pondered that for a while and we lapsed into 
silence again, but not for long. 


We came to with a start. Down the valley came a 
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“Is that a hound I hear?” 
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long, “Woof, wo-o0-00-00.” Then came a medley of 
screeches and squalls. The whole pack, I thought, and 
then Steve, who was standing by this time, exclaimed, 
“Squall Mouth has sure enough struck a hot trail. Boy! 
Listen to that music.” 
And music it was. The dogs had merely been 
cold trailing until that time. With the 
hunter’s melody now floating up from 
below, we listened with all ears. Squall 
Mouth was making the woods ring. 
That name, I now realized, was the 
most fitting name that could have 
‘been applied to that particular 
piece of dog flesh. His yodeling 
was all bass and falsetto at once. 
His high notes tumbled out over 
the low ones and in between he 
tried to bellow a real old-fash- 
ioned hound bellow. 
“A brass band all by himself,” 
vociferated Fred. 
“That’s only the flute. Wait’ll you 
hear the drum,” from Ernest. 

And it didn’t take long for the drum to 
get into action. Young Dan must have 
been near when the trail was found. His 
deep, hollow roar chimed in with the 

higher-pitched screeching of Squall Mouth and then there 
was asymphony. They followed a ridge to the east, then 
turned down the valley, crossed a ravine and within a 
twinkling raced by us within a hundred yards. 

“They're giving him a good run, eh, Steve?” Wilbur 
was all excitement. 

“Didn’t the fox know that we were here?” I asked. 
“He must have heard us, and yet the trail came within a 
hundred yards of this place.” 

“Sure he knew,” expostulated Steve. ‘“That’s the foxy 
part. Wait until he starts to play tricks.” 

If the fox had any intention of playing tricks at that 
time his intentions were brought-to naught. A third voice 

(Continued on page 142) 


A complete “brass band.” 





Setting out the decoys. 


Whirring Wings 


Battery Shooting on Currituck Sound 


day in a battery on Currituck Sound 

for the past five years, and the invi- 
tation for a shoot on the opening day was in my pocket. 
That I was elated, would be putting it too mildly. While 
I enjoy hunting of most any kind, there is something about 
duck shooting that fascinates me beyond expression, so I 
busied myself laying out suitable clothing, a. supply of 
ammunition and my pet duck gun. It was after midnight 
before I could get away to the land of dreams, and dreams 
they were; not of baked canvasback with brown gravy, 
candied yams and crisp celery, but of a bobbing battery 
and whirring wings. 

To reach the shooting grounds by sunrise, it was neces- 
sary for me to drive over six miles of dirt road. Now, I 
may be late at some things, but never at an appointment 
to shoot ducks. By three-thirty A. M. I was out of bed. 
It was just a matter of minutes before I had packed my 
lunch and loaded my duffel in my car and started to the 
club from which I was to shoot. I reached the club just 
a few minutes after four o'clock. 

There I found everything in a bustle. The guides were 
tuning up the motorboats and the live decoys were giving 
voice to their anger at being disturbed at such an early 
hour. My host was up and came out to invite me in for 
a cup of hot coffee. The aroma of the steaming Java was 
so tempting as to make a second invitation unnecessary. 
It was around the breakfast table that he made plans for 
the day. Two batteries were being sent out, but as there 
were other guests, I was to share one of the batteries 
with him. 

At five-thirty, Wilton, the head guide, came in to tell 
us that it was time to start for the shooting grounds. It 
was my good fortune to have as guides for the day, 


[: has been my privilege to spend one 


By RUPERT E. WEST _ Wilton, himself, and his very able assis- 


tant, Montford. Those fellows know 

ducks and where to find them. In less 
time than it takes to tell, we were aboard the battery boat 
and chugging on our way to the starting point. 

To make myself clear here, the starting points on Cur- 
rituck Sound are places designated by the Game Board as 
the points from which shooting rigs are to leave from for 
the shooting grounds. No shooting rig of any kind is 
allowed to be placed before sunrise. 

We reached the starting point just a few minutes before 
sunrise, and the moment the sun peeped over the horizon 
there was sputtering of motors and we were on our way. 
Wilton selected a point about a mile from our starting 
point as a desirable place to tie out our battery. Reaching 
this place, it was just a matter of a few minutes before the 
battery was over and the decoys in position. 

My host, W. J., invited me to climb aboard, but as I 
was desirous of obtaining some photographs, I insisted 
that he take the first turn in the battery. He climbed 
aboard with his gun and waterproof ammunition box, and 
we hurried off to anchorage. 


E ran a mile to’ windward of the rig and cast 

anchor. I was running a new film into my kodak 
when suddenly there was a mighty splashing. I looked 
out to see Montford splashing around in the Sound. He 
had, in stepping from the battery boat to the decoy skiff, 
missed his footing and plunged overboard. We immedi- 
ately hauled him aboard, and he quickly pulled off his 
boots to dump the water out of them. Fortunately for 
him my predictions for the weather were all wrong. 
Instead of clear and cold it was cloudy and warm. Al- 
most too cloudy to make photographs. He wrung the 
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water out of his 
clothing and seemed 
to be none the worse 
off for his ducking. 

We had been at 
anchor about ten 
minutes when I 
heard the pop, pop, 
pop of an automatic. 

“The boss is let- 
ting them have it,” 
remarked Wilton, 
and sure enough he . 
was. 

The sky was full 
of ducks and geese. 
The second battery 
had tied out about a 
mile below us and 
occasionally we could hear the gunfire from that also. 

We remained at anchor for probably an hour, and then 
the wind began to breeze up and Wilton decided that we 
had better run down to our rig and pick up the dead 
ducks before they drifted too far away. 

W. J. was standing on the deck of the battery, stretch- 
ing his legs when we ran alongside to find.out how many 
he had down. 

“Fifteen,” he called as we swung past him. 

Montford grabbed the landing net and climbed to the 
bow. Now to the inexperienced, locating a dead duck in 
a choppy sea is no easy matter, but those fellows have an 
eagle eye and hardly ever miss one. In picking up the 
dead ducks, the boat is never stopped. One guide at the 
tiller pilots the boat within six or eight feet of the duck 
and the other guide picks him off the water with the land- 
ing net. After they pick up the number given by the 
gunner, they again run off to windward and anchor or 
drift. 

We ran down to leeward of the battery and Montford, 
locating the ducks, would point them out to Wilton so 
that he could run close enough to them to pick them up. 
With the wind blowing hard and the seas choppy, it is an 
easy matter to run by one without seeing it. 

We had anchored again and swapped yarns until Wil- 
ton happened to look and see W. J. standing up on his 
battery. He was waving his arms as a signal to go to him. 
That is one nice thing about the guides on Currituck 
Sound, when you signal them, they don’t lose any time 
getting to you. As W. J. had had a very narrow escape 
by having a battery sink with him the year before, we 
pulled anchor and hurried to him. We could see, of 
course, that he was safe, but didn’t know whether the 
battery had sprung a leak or what might have happened. 

Upon reaching him, we found that he had broken an 
extractor in his automatic, and as usual when such things 
happen, the red-heads just seemed to swarm over him the 
minute the gun quit working. I passed him another gun 
and we took his aboard and once more ran back to 
anchorage. 
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Battery boat with decoy skiff in tow. 
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The battery boat 
from the second 
battery ran in and 
we compared notes. 
Poyner was shooting 
in the second battery 
and had killed seven. 
We had counted the 
number of times he 
had. fired, and _ his 
average was fair. I 
had kidded him 
about his shooting 
before we left the 
club that morning, 
and I think he must 
have been trying his 
best to run up his 
score. 

We mussed around about a half hour, then saw W. J. 
signaling us again. ‘Thinking perhaps he had run out 
of ammunition, we hurried over to him,*but found he had 
plenty of shells and his gun was working. 

“Come, get in,” he called to me. 

I snapped a picture of him before he climbed out on 
deck, then grabbed my gun and climbed aboard the decoy 
skiff and Montford shoved me over to the battery. W. J. 
jumped aboard the skiff and I the battery. 

“Plenty of shells in the box,” he called as they rowed 
away. 

I filled the magazine and shoved one in the chamber of 
my Remington and lighted a cigarette and settled down 
to await developments. It was exactly ten o’clock when 
I climbed into the battery. 


S the best fly is usually early in the morning and 
later in the afternoon, I wasn’t expecting any big 
things to happen, but in about three minutes I got a nice 
surprise, a pair of red-heads came in like the wind, and 
they caught me napping. They were directly over my 
head before I could get my gun on them, but luck favored 
me and I dropped one and managed to turn quick enough 
to get the other one before he was out of range. Both of 
them were clean hits. I knew they would be there when 
the boys ran down to pick them up. 

I shoved two more shells in the magazine and by the 
time I got them in, a bunch of boobies came in over the 
foot. Ten of them, and they were going like greased 
lightning. I fired twice and saw two of them hit the 
water. 

I settled down for a fifteen minute period of watchful 
waiting. The wind was rising and the seas were getting 
higher and higher. Water would come in over the head 
occasionally, but I didn’t turn the leads up on account of 
the ducks seeing it so far and being scared off. The result 
was my leather shooting jacket was good and wet, and I 
could feel it soaking through to my skin. It was far from 
freezing, but the wind was plenty chilly and it didn’t feel 
any too comfortable. (Continued on page 110) 


All ready for visitors. 
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Never Fished Before 



























































The eleven-pounder safely landed. 






Grand View bridge to the mouth of the Crooked 

River were now as a bad dream and we could look 
forward to the balance of the Deschutes trip with no 
qualms or fears to disturb the serenity of our fishing, for 
Milo had run the rapids below us and we knew that while 
bad going was still in prospect, we could get either 
through or around it. 


4k: awful waters of the Deschutes River from 









Prince Helfrich, 
were on a fishing 
exploration trip on 
the Deschutes River, 
Oregon, and _ our 
thrilling experiences 
of the first day 
through hitherto un- 
explored waters have 
been set forth in the 
story, “White Wa- 
ter Thrills,” in a re- 
cent issue of ForEsT 
AND STREAM. 

The Deschutes, 
below the mouth of 
the Crooked River, 
widens into a grand 
fishing stream and 
the vista that lay 


One of the three good camp sites. 





Angling for Giant Rainbows 
in the Wicked Waters of 
the Deschutes River 


By E. W. EHMANN 


before us bid fair to realize our fondest hopes for some of 
the magnificent fishing that had given the Deschutes such 
an enviable reputation. 

The first night’s camp, just below the mouth of the 
Crooked River was the only bit of beach sufficiently large 
to accommodate beds and a fire that we had seen in the 
entire day’s trip and that bit of beach was. not any. too 
large, for the river rose during the night and the water 
was almost lapping the lower edges of the. air. mattresses 
before morning. 

The next morning, bright and early, we broke camp 
and began the real fishing of the trip. And, oh boy! what 
we did find. 

However, let me say right here that while we experi- 
enced fishing that equalled our wildest dreams, we found 
the Deschutes rainbows in the pools and riffles where never 
a fly had been cast before, to be just as finicky as their 
more sophisticated brothers in heavily-fished streams. 

The fishing was ideal from any time in the morning 


‘up to 10 o’clock and then the fish quit cold and nothing 


we could offer them in the way of flies, spoons or even 
bait (fishing the water from the bottom to the surface), 
could get a single strike from those capricious fish from 
10 in the morning until 1 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
they so put us on our mettle to see if we couldn’t catch 
something in the off hours, that we tried every trick known 
to fishermen, without avail. But, my, oh my! when the 
fish were biting! 

Remember that we were fishing from boats with expert 
boatmen who could hold a boat just where you wanted it, 
in a wide, deep and rushing river, whose banks were so 
brushy and precipitous that for miles there would be very 


Our little party of four, my son Bud, the writer and 1 few places where fishermen could even reach the stream. 
the two McKenzie River boatmen, Milo Thompson and -: Our boats, therefore, could be maneuvered so we could 


drop our flies into 
the little eddies 
caused by the rocks 
along the shore and 
in the riffles and 
along the edges of 
the rapids out in the 
stream, and how 
those rainbows did 
come out of their 
lairs and sock it to 
our flies. 

We found imme- 
diately that the 
Deschutes is no dry 
fly stream, but they 
wanted the fly wet, 
and no matter how 
we drew it through 
the water, whether 
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Bad going. We could not portage these rapids, and had to run through. 


fast or slow, they made it their business to see that the 
fly met with a warm and enthusiastic reception. 

Remember right here that we are fishermen, and not 
“fish hogs.” We fish for the sport of the game, always 
with only one fly on the leader and we were particularly 
after the “Big Boys,” for which the Deschutes is famous. 

We kept a certain number of the small fish of each 
day’s catch for the pan and all of the balance, after we 
had had our fun with them, were carefully unhooked with 
wet hands and released. 


IGHT from the start we began to notice a strange 
peculiarity about these Deschutes fish. We would 
hook into a fish that would take the usual grand and 
lofty tumble, bend our rod double, and swear we had at 
least a 3- pounder and then weigh up a 1% or 2-pound fish. 
Time and again this would happen, until one day Milo 
solved the problem. I was bringing in one of these usual 
off-weight boys, when suddenly Milo exclaimed: 
“T’ve got it. It’s shrinkage.” 
“What do you mean,” said I, 
washed yesterday ?” 
“No,” said Milo, “I mean that fish. You see it’s like 


“that woolen shirt you 


White Horse Rapids. 


this. You’re catching Deschutes rainbows that have never 
even seen a fly before, and so they just naturally shrink 
from being caught, and so those three-pounders shrink 
down to one-half their weight by the time you get them 
into the net.” 

That theory seemed as good as anything else, but the 
real explanation was the clear cold water so magnified the 
size of the fish, that even we old dyed-in-the-wool fisher- 
men who pretty nearly can guess to an ounce the weight 
of a fish we are playing, were fooled by the magnifying 
effect of the water. 

Do you want to know if there are any big fish in the 
Deschutes? We started in with a 314-pounder, and we 
wound up with an 11-pounder, the biggest fish of the trip. 

And now do you want to know how these “boys” take 
a fly? 

We used, almost exclusively, a No. 10 red bodied Blue 
Upright dry fly, fished wet. 

Milo is some fisherman, believe me, and, one evening, 
just to show what was what, he caught the limit of 25 
fish in an hour and 20 minutes, and just to show Milo 
that we were something of a fisherman ourselves, we hung 

(Continued on page 110) 


Milo halfway through. 





HERE are some who will 
"Tee that the element of 

chance wields small influ- 
ence in the lives of genus Homo 
sapiens. Still, had I not found 
myself with an odd half-hour on 
my hands while waiting for the 
ferry from San Francisco to my 
suburban home, I’m certain this 
experience never would have 
been recorded. 

This superfluous half-hour 
plus the fact that his office 
was close at hand led me to 
Comrade Tiedemann’s sanc- 
tum for a bit of sporting 
chatter. There was a certainty of 
some tall talk concerning prowess 
on the links. Better still, there 
would be discussions and reminis- 
cences of sport in forest and 
astream. 

The alloted half-hour was long 
sped and still we were at it. 

“T don’t see how I’m to spare 
the time,” said my good friend as 
he sparred for wind. ‘Why didn’t 
you spring this proposition a week 
or two earlier and give me time to 
prepare? Still, it’s a long while 
since I’ve had a real vacation— 
guess it’s coming to me. That 
propaganda of yours about these Hungarians has intrigued 
me, or something of the kind. I’ll let you know.” 

“Let me know, your granny,” I retorted. “None of 
this indefinite stuff; we go or we don’t go—now’s the time 
to decide. The proposition’s as fresh and new to me as it 
is to you. Fact is, I had nothing of this kind in mind 
when I came into this office. That’s what a fellow gets 
through association with certain individuals.” 

“Ts that so—is that so?” is all Tiedy could say in reply, 
and I knew right then I had him licked. 

“All right then; that’s settled. Leave steamer arrange- 
ments to me. We will take a boat for Bellingham either 
Tuesday afternoon or Wednesday morning; think it’s the 
Suquamish. She won’t be as toppy as the Admiral boats,” 
I added, “but if you’re half the sailor you claim to be 
you'll enjoy the trip; hospitality on those lumber steamers 
is worthy of mention.” 

Four days later, during part of which period Comrade 
Tiedemann took on a defunct fish tinge about the gills 
and remained a bit food shy, we landed at the dock in 
Bellingham. 

Within an hour a car drove out on the dock. Yes, 
sir! It was “Doc”—old Doc N. There was a pointer 
on the seat with him. The old boy was running true to 
form, for wherever you saw Doc in the old days there 
would be a bird dog tagging at his heels. 

“Well, by the Great Hornspoon!” shouted Doc as 
he met us half-way. “Here ye be. Got your wire, but 


Huns. 


By H. L. BETTEN 













The Good Gray Partridge 


Another Naturalized Foreigner Makes Good in Western Coverts 


how come you didn’t write long before to 
let a fellow know you were coming? 
What—up for only four days? Why, 
say! You won’t get to call the birds 
‘round here by their family names in that 
time—that’s no stay at all. Why, shucks! 
The folks won’t listen to this; you’ve got 
to stay a week—two weeks.” 
Our baggage was thrown in the car and 
the crate containing our two setters 
was lashed to the luggage carrier. 
With that we were away. 
“There’s been scads of birds,’ Doc 
replied in answer to Tiedy’s an- 
xious query. “Of course, the 
season’s been open almost a 
week now and the boys have 
been pastin’ ’em. But, say; you 
don’t have to worry. I'll show 
you plenty of birds, and then 
some.” 
All upland game birds were 
referred to as “birds” by Doc in 
accordance with the custom of the 
country. Ducks were not “birds” ; 
neither were snipe. 
When we reached Mt. Vernon we 
turned left across the bridge which spans 
the Skagit River and were in familiar and 
historic country. It was there that the All 
America Field Trial Club held trials on two 
occasions while eastern field celebrities and 
handlers competed with the coast’s best. 

“Just to think what has transpired out on those ‘old 
‘flats’,” said Tiedy in retrospective mood as he reviewed 
the old battlefield. “Right out yonder is where Memoney 
flashed into a point. I remember it well!” 

“Like heck you do! We are not within two miles of 
the spot; I’ll leave it to Doc. How about it, Doc?” ~ 

The decision went against Tiedy, but he was not in 
the least chagrined and rattled on about the bird-finding 
ability of MoJoe, of Commissioner; the distinguishing 
qualities of many another field-trial winner that had com- 
peted here under his judgment. It was well along in the 
afternoon and the shadows were lengthening. As we 
proceeded along the pike a big cock pheasant ‘broke cover 
in a root patch and sailed across the road to a field where 
the oat stubble stood almost knee high. 


ERHAPS a quarter of a mile farther along a squad 

of pheasants held conclave close beside a farm house 
and paid not the slightest attention to the car as it passed. 
“There’s a reason,” said Doc as he jerked a thumb in their 
direction. “No shooting allowed on that farm. Maybe 
you think those birds aren’t wise to the fact!” 

We were now in an excellent game country and at the 
hour when game was on the move. Occasionally, at a dis- 
tance, we saw gunners afield and once we noted an im- 
mobile setter while anxious hunters hurried up from the 
rear. Doc stoppedthe car and we watched the Nimrods 
approach the dog, flush the birds and hurl ineffective shots 
after the covey, which streaked it in mass formation to 
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a far distant field. 
“Huns,” said Doc. 

A detour was nec- 
essary in order to 
visit the store where 
Doc traded. This af- 
forded us an oppor- 
tunity to secure our 
licenses. Then on to 
Doc’s home, where 
we were cordially 
greeted and were 
quickly seated to one 
of those old - time 
Puget Sound  sup- 
pers that Tiedy and 
I love so well. After 
that a fanning bee 
that lasted until well 
nigh midnight, for 
there was much to 
be discussed. 

Just the faintest 
tinge of gray diluted 
the intense darkness 
when my uneasy 
comrade aroused me in the morning. “What time is it?” 
he queried. ‘Seems to me I’ve been awake hours. Hear 
that rooster crowing? It must be near daybreak.” 

I looked at my watch. Six A. M., but I told Tiedy 
it wasn’t quite four and to go to sleep and not bother me 
any more. With that I pulled the blankets up around 


my beak and settled down snugly for another draw at the 
Morphean pipe in spite of Tiedy’s groans and tumbling. 
When I finally did come to it was broad daylight and my 


bedfellow had vanished. 


HE northwestern housewife prides herself on the 
table she sets and what we sat down to that morning 
surely must have represented peak production. Our days 
on shipboard had primed appetites and it must have 
amazed Doc’s good frau, conversant as she was with the 
modest capacity of threshing crews, to note the delicate 
way in which we toyed with the viands. That enjoyable 
task accomplished we were challenged by Doc. 
“Come on, you fellows. Get it out of your systems. 
Slip on your hunting coats, the sun’s rising and the par- 
tridges are stirring. We'll hunt the stubble this morning, 


Wheat stubble. 
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for that’s where 
we'll find the gray 
birds.” 

There being no 
objections, it was so 
ordered and the 
honorable assistants 
were called to the 
colors. No breakfast 
for them and doubt- 
less it would have 
been spurned if 
offered, for they 
quickly sensed there 
was something in 
the wind; one whiff 
of the fragrant old 
coats and the sight 
of guns was enough 
for them. 

The time to thor- 
oughly enjoy a hunt 
in the stubble is 
when the shadows 
are still long ; morn- 
ing or afternoon. 
In midday, if the day is clear, the refracted heat and glare 
is annoying. Still, if you are afoot too early and a heavy 
dew lies on the cover, game birds other than pheasants, 
which are partly amphibious, will not lie well to the dog. 
However, in this instance, the time was well selected; 
leave it to Doc. 

But a few weeks before the very field that we entered 
had been shorn of its crop of golden wheat and had yielded 
46 bushels to the acre. The stubble stood tall and thick in 
accordance with this yield. The three dogs were hied on 
and made the dew fly as they breasted the cover. Unques- 
tionably the two setters outfooted the pointer, but the 
pertinent question is, did they know what it was all about ? 
On the other hand, old Skook, Doc’s able pointer, cer- 
tainly did. He hadn’t gone one hundred yards before we 
saw him reach for the body scent. The faint breeze was 
telling him things—a veritable stool pigeon in fact. Soon 
his head went up and the thick-rooted tail rose correspond- 
ingly and flailed the air. A few moments of uncertainty, 
and then he drew unerringly full one hundred and fifty 
yards to a point. The birds were within a stone’s throw 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Silver and Gold 


Channel Bass on the Hatteras Banks 


“ H! Just look at him! Look! Look! 

QO Isn’t that the most  bea-u-tiful 

thing you ever saw!” cried Mrs. 

“D. L.,” standing on the beach behind me 

as I was playing a bass in the surf off Hat- 
teras Inlet, North Carolina. 

Right here I want to say that I heartily agreed with 
her, never, in all my fishing experience, have I seen such 
a sight—nor may I hope to again. I had been playing him 
for some time, as he put up a game fight, and he was in 
the rollers, just where they were beginning to lift their 
crests, let in the light, and change color from blue-green 
to soft lemon yellow before breaking in masses of foam. 
He had worked some distance to my left and as deep as 
he could get, but, just as a big wave came along, turned, 
shot up into it, and ran straight down. its top in the 
transparent water! 

The sun, shining through, made the minutest detail of 
him plainly visible as he sped down the wave, the silver 
of his sides and golden hue of back gleamed even brighter 
than had he been on the shore at my feet. Behind him 
the wave-top rushed, curled and broke, but onward he 
held his way in the clear yellow streak, racing ahead of 
the foam which followed—as if to urge him on! 

“Look! LOOK! Oh, you beauty!” 

I was fascinated and gave him slack as he passed along 
in front—even at the risk of losing him. I could but hold 
my breath and watch him as he shot along that wave-top! 
For at least 75 feet he was in plain view—and then was 
lost in a roll of foam. 

If, during that run, he had tried to shake out the hook, 
I am sure I should have lost him, as I could do nothing 
but stand spellbound by the unusual and beautiful sight, 
but it seemed as if he was not trying to get loose—but was 
just “showing off.” 

When he disappeared from view I woke up, my line 
came taut and soon the grand fish lay before me in the 
shallow water. All we took that day were light in color— 
truly “Silver and Gold’”—and this one seemed the king 
of the school, both in color and size. 

“What did he weigh?” You don’t think for a moment 
that HE was sacrificed to a selfish desire to land a 
“record” fish, or larger than the other fellows caught? 
Not on your life, brother. 

I knelt by his side in the wash of the waves, gently 
removed the hook and, as the next wave came in and 
lifted him free, he dashed back to his home in the sea. 

May he never again feel the prick of hook or deadly 
strain of rod and line, but, for the span of bass-life, what- 
ever it be, roam free the waves where he loves to play. 
His full share of “sport” has been contributed—his free- 
dom earned. 

I shall never again see a wave just before it breaks that 
there, in the transparent streak, my mind cannot picture 
a noble fish—‘Silver and Gold’—darting adown its 
length ahead of the curling foam. 

Ah! brothers of the rod and reel, would that you could 
have seen that sight! It gave such a thrill as comes only 
once.in a lifetime. 

As Texas says, “Alas, that we can’t fish and take 
photographs at the same time.” A picture of that fish, 
: like a streak of light, in the wave-top, would have been 
- of greatest value and interest to me—and to you. 


By J. F. OERTEL 


Winner First Prize in the 
Forest AND STREAM Prize 
Fishing Story Contest. 


We had been fishing the Banks for some 
days, and with varying success, but this was 
THE day of all. We went up the shore 
on an old Ford truck on which was piled 
rods, rations—and ladies, whom we took 
along to encourage—and feed—us, and to 
give them a taste of surf fishing, sunburning and life on 
the shore. 

As the tide came in so did the fish and things got pretty 
lively. We tried to always have some bait in the water 
to keep the bass of that school monkeying around hunting 
for it instead of giving up and moving on. 

The shore here dropped away suddenly 
and there was deep water close in, allowing 
us to cast and fish right from the dry beach 
if we wished. However, habit is strong, 
and Texas and I were in the water more 
than out. He had the first strike: I saw 
him lower the tip of his rod and:let the line 
run slowly out, as the fish carried away the 
bait to where he could, unobserved by an- 
other, devour it. Then came the strike, 

(Continued on 
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Walter Ware’s Dogs 


A Mixed Bag, Two Hours from Broadway 


ALTER WARE’S dogs 
led us through marvelous 
country on opening day in 


New Jersey. It is a region of plantations, some of them 
deserted and overgrown with ground-brier; of brush- 
choked sloughs, where the sumac holds up its crimson 
candles; of brown or golden stubble; of rolling reaches 
where weeds hold triumphant revel. Everywhere swell 
sunny hillsides, etched with snake-fences, and partly 
cloaked in woods of singing pine, or hardwood, aglow 
with autumn colors like many-tinted frost. Holly berries 
there gleam more vividly scarlet than anywhere else; fox- 
grapes hang bluer; while fallows show grayer. : 

Of course, it is fine quail land, where even a man with- 
out a gun might enjoy watching a brace of setters working 
the covert. The run-down farms of Colt’s Neck, Pine 
Brook, and Indian Head make a splendid school in which 
to study the pleasant mysteries of the quail, and offer also 
a variety of surprises which I have not exhausted, although 
it has been my privilege to hunt thereabouts with three 
successive generations of Walter Ware’s 
Llewellyns. 

Enticed by a cider-like fragrance, one 
fumbles for an apple in the tangle under 
a half-wild tree, when “Swissssssssh!” a 
rabbit of delectable fatness bounces from 
beneath one’s nose, rippling through the 
grass in a curve difficult to solve. It 
seems almost as if an earth-bubble 
had burst. Or again, a prime 
woodcock whistles up from a 
boggy thicket into which one 
may be following a bevy of 
birds which he has just brok- 
en up. And not infrequent- 
ly a lordly cock-pheasant 
creates an even more 
delicious interlude by 
hurtling from island 


By HENRY MARION HALL 


tussocks of reeds where the gunner 
is crossing a “spring run.” 

Such unexpected experiences add 
a touch of variety most delightful to the sportsman, and 
redound also to the benefit of Bob White. He who is lug- 
ging a heavy pheasant, or perhaps a pair of bunnies, does 
not need to shoot too many of the Virginia partridge, and 
will never harass the covey unduly. A reasonable mixed 
bag, therefore, insures the survival of game birds in satis- 
factory numbers. 

But to return to our dogs. It was certainly a joy to see 
them cover a field. Working in close, or ranging more 
widely, in obedience to occasional arm-signals or whistle 
by Walter, they circled with a confidence and speed sug- 
gestive of fine sport to come. Bud, although lame from 
having his toes run over by a motor car during the sum- 
mer, showed a trifle the better form, perhaps, but he was 
not superior to Bill in bird-sense. Their first covey had 
only recently run out from cover to feed, as it was still 
morning chill, and the weeds glistened everywhere like 
trosted silver. Bud found the birds on a slope beside a 
bar-way, immediately across a brook from a green-brier 
jungle. The farmer on whose land we were shooting 
walked with us as we advanced to flush the game. “Them 
birds always flies into that brush over the crik,” he assured 
us. “I’ve seen them do it a dozen 
times. And Grandfather, he told 
me that when he was a boy, a 
bunch of partridge along this 
piece, would always do the same 
thing.” 
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The quail had ventured so short ‘a span from the thicket, 
that we moved cautiously, expecting to have only this one 
shot. The setters held them until we were close at their 
heels, for there had been frost in the night, and they were 
lying tight. Then, “Whirrr! Whirrr! Whirrr!” about 
fifteen beauties roared from 
the faded golden-rod and 
scaled directly into their 
chosen fastness. Each of us 
knocked down one, but that 
was all we got, as Walter 
would not consider risking 
his dogs’ noses in that thorny 
brake, and he dislikes firing 
more than once or twice into 
any one flock during a day’s 
tramping. 

This initial chance illus- 
trates the most elementary 
lesson in quail shooting, 
namely, that one runs the 
best chance of success if he 
locates the most likely cover 
for the birds to steer for, 
when put up, and thus runs 
less risk of surprise when 
they take to the air. A single 
bird quartered away at an 
angle to a hedge-row, where 
we could not find him again, 
but all the rest did just what 
we had expected. 

The second covey also 
exemplified the fact that year 
after year, quail will play 
about the same tricks, yet 
keep you guessing even then. 
We were plodding across a 
twenty-acre piece towards a likely fence-corner, when up 
buzzed a bunch of exceptionally big quail, and scattered 
instantly in a patch of pine-barren. That particular bevy 
has “traded” in and about their retreat for several seasons, 
invariably flush very wild, and seldom offer a shot. 
“Nobody’ll get one of those quail, and you can bet your 
bottom dollar on that,” affirmed Walter, drily, and he 
spoke the truth. 

Our third thrill came when a flurry of quail whirled 
out of the sumac along an old snake-fence in the middle 
of a wide expanse of withered weeds standing more than 
waist high. Straight down this covert they scaled, settling, 
nut widely dispersed, about a hundred and fifty yards dis- 
tant. On the first rise we secured a double and two sin- 
gles, but as there were about eighteen in all, we followed 
them. A quail whirred straight away, offering the easiest 
sort of shot, another veered to our left to cross the open, 
and then a third went up like a bomb-shell directly be- 
tween Walter and me. He rose like a woodcock until 
clear of the saplings under which we stood, so that we 
could not fire without risk of hitting each other. Our 
game made a beautiful parabola beside a wall running at 
right angles to the fence. 

E. D. started after it, but stepped almost on a rabbit 
which had been lying in its form. His shot started another 
bunny which flashed directly past us, uphill. Altogether, 
it proved a good spot for a mixed bag. 

Nor did this turn out to be our last bit of varied experi- 
ence. Not far away we were skirting a gulley, looking 
for a good place to plunge into the bottom-land and get 
across, when Bill made a wonderful point under a crab- 
apple tree, where a spring oozes through a patch of Indian 
grass into the ravine. “Woodcock!” exclaimed Walter, as 
we moved up. “Look at Bill—he doesn’t smell that bird, 
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from the way he acts, but he sees him.” How Walter 
could tell all this, is “by me.” Bill had wavered once or 
twice, and moved forward a step, but I had assumed that 
it might be a skulking pheasant, or some very young quail, 
running as they will do in high grass. But when the bird 
whistled up, it proved to be a 
woodcock, sure enough, what 
Walter terms a “Canada 
cock,” a local term for young 
of the year. 

Just beyond the swale we 
stopped for a drink at a well. 
Two colored boys were husk- 
ing corn in a nearby field, so 
we asked whether they had 
seen any game. “Seen a 
pheasant, yesterday, boss,’ re- 
plied the bigger of the two. 
“He run out into the co’n 
patch, and flewd down into 
that holler you crossed. But 
we ain’t seen no rabbits this 
fall.” 

The word “fall” had only 
just passed his lips when E. 
D. started a rabbit from a 
pile of brush not ten feet 
away from where we all 
stood. Bill nearly “broke” 
after the animal, and had to 
be cuffed for heeding fur. 
But that was the sole mistake 
either of the dogs made all 
morning. ‘They soon after- 
ward pointed a bunch of 
quail “on the roost” in the 
shade of a hawthorne bush 
about fifteen yards out in a 
fallow pasture, and two of the party made doubles when 
they broke their magic circle, bursting away in three direc- 
tions at once. That brought us to lunch time, so we sat 
down with our backs against an abandoned shack. 

Pleasantly passed the noon hour. The sun had warmed 
the broad expanses of brown or yellow weeds, over which 
the purple haze of Indian Summer hung like autumnal 
incense. We smoked, or swapped yarns, and examined 
one anothers’ guns, all light sixteen-gauges. Walter’s 
quail-killer is a marvel of beauty, with Damascus barrels 
polished to silver by long handling, the right barrel cylin- 
der bore, and the left, a slightly modified choke. Although 
twenty-five years old, it is the equal of any crack quail 
weapon made to-day, and Walter would not part with it 
for any amount of money. We were discussing the rela- 
tive merits of our favorite guns, when old Bud, impatient 
at our lingering so, laid hold of his master’s trouser-leg 
and indicated by a tug that he thought we ought to get 
into action again. 


" EAD game, aren’t you, Bud,” remarked Walter. 
“Likely as not, though, that leg of yours will get 
bad before dusk, and we’ll have to carry you to the car.” 
And so it proved, because the setter, like some track ath- 
letes, ran himself out, and had to be given a two-days’ 
rest. Nor was he the only weary one, as the incessant lift- 
ing of our toes from under the tangle-foot red-brier, that. 
laces abandoned terrain everywhere, quickly tired our leg 
muscles so sorely that we ached for a week afterward... 
The prettiest rise of a covey during that day, occurred 
about an hour after lunch, when the dogs found them on a 
knoll. Like an earlier bevy they lay in withered asters and 
golden-rod stalks besides a bar-way, but in this case at a 
(Continued on page 111) 





Wild ducks in the Sacramento River valley. 


The Professor Goes A-Hunting 


The Wise Old Mallard Tells His Story 


HIS is a duck story, and by no 

I means is it to be confused. with a 

“fish” story. Bear that in mind. 

The setting for the story is the famous tule marshes of 
the Sacramento River country in north-central California 
—the “happy hunting grounds” of sportsmen of a dozen 
states. It is zero hour for the web-footed tribe. In other 
words, the sun is just preparing to rise on the first day of 
the duck hunting season for the year 1928. 

So far, everything is peaceful and serene along the 
banks of the Sacramento. Presently the invading army 
will arrive with its empty game bags and loaded arsenal, 
and forms will wriggle cautiously through the marsh 
grasses, causing small rus- 
tlings not made by the wind. 
For the nonce, however, the 
tules stand straight and still, 
awaiting the bombardment of 
dawn. 

At least, such was the case 
before the phenomena oc- 
curred. Suddenly, from the 
region of the levee which 
holds the turbulent waters of 
early spring from inundating 
the surrounding ranches, an 
amazing thing happened. As 
though weary of the seden- 
tary life, a clump of coarse 
grasses, intermixed with cat- 
tails, gradually took on signs 
of life and began a forward 
movement in the general 
direction of a depression in 
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Disease takes its toll. 
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the marsh which contained water that 
had seeped through the silty bank of the 
river. Slowly, to be sure, but steadily 
onward, came the massed foliage. To an onlooker, had 
there been one (and there was) it might at first have 
appeared to be but the movement of the wind through the 
grasses. But the two beady eyes which surveyed the 
strange spectacle knew at once that wind does not single 
out one patch of grasses, leaving the surrounding growth 
immovable. 

No, a clump of fan-like tules, some three feet across, 
was steadily making its way toward the ambush from 
whence the owner of the aforesaid eyes stood guard. 

. When the advancing foliage 
reached the edge of the de- 
pression, it abruptly stopped. 
And then, suddenly, in that 
quiet moment before dawn a 
loud, quacking guffaw was 
heard. The recently ani- 
mated verdure became rigid. 
Then the owner of the beady 
eyes, which were now twin- 
kling wickedly, let out a final 
hoarse quack and spoke thus: 

“Poor, silly, would-be 
hunter. Pull off that foolish 
tail and go back home to your 
wife and children. Did you 
really think you could fool a 
modern duck with that old 
stuff ? Why, my grandmother 
and his grandfather before 
him knew that old camou- 
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flage, and every 
baby mallard and 
teal and widgeon 
and what-not know 
it and snicker 
under their wings 
when they see it. 
Every season 
there’s one or two 
of the mentally de- 
fective that try to 
pull it.” 

The fan-like 
affair quivered 
slightly. A_half- 
suffocated cough 
came from its di- 
rection. 

“Oh, come on 
out of it, and let’s 
have a look at this season’s champion nut,” insisted the 
fat old mallard. 

A tall scholarly looking person slowly achieved an up- 
right position. The gray lines now appearing on the 
horizon outlined his figure and brought out in bold relief 
a huge pair of horn-rimmed spectacles reposing on a thin, 
high-bridged nose. About his waist a cunningly con- 
structed harness held to his rear the fan-shaped grasses so 
recently in upright motion. Drooping now at a forlorn 
angle, he presented to the fancy a cross between the genus 
homo and some strange tropical bird—a picture so ludi- 
crous as to cause another outburst on the part of the 
watching mallard. Sheepishly the man sloughed off his 
unseemly appendage and peered in the direction from 
whence. came the derisive laughter. His hand clutched a 
well-oiled gun, but his forefinger was not in the vicinity of 
the trigger. 


Sick ducks rescued from Tule Lake. 


“ ELL me,” he whispered hoarsely, “is it true that 
the mind of a duck can see through camouflage ?” 

“Of course,” said the mallard disgustedly. 

“Hooray!” shouted he of the one-time tail. 

“S-h-h-h,” cautioned the mallard. “You'll wake my 
friends with your shouting and they have a hard day 
before them. Not from your kind,” he added insultingly, 
“but I’ll admit there are some of them who come out here 
every year who manage to outwit us.” 

“Well, I’ll confess I’ve never been much of a hunter,” 


Lake Merritt, Oakland, California. A 
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said the tall man 
ruefully. “But I 
really did make 
elaborate plans for 
this hunting trip. 
Why the tail alone 
WES ea 

“You’re not a 
regular hunter,” 
interrupted the 
mallard rudely. “I 
could tell that the 
minute you stood 
up — and anyway, 
the regulars don’t 
try any of that 
comic opera stuff. 
What are you, any- 
way ? And why did 
you say ‘hooray’ ?” 

“I am a professor in the natural history department 
over at the state university, if you must know,” was the 
dignified reply. “And the reason I said ‘hooray’ was 
because I am really more interested in the habits of crea- 
tures of the wild than I am in killing them. I have long 
contended that ducks, especially, have reasoning powers, 
and in some cases, almost human intelligence. What you 
said as I hesitated at the water’s edge convinced me that 
I am right. I will return to the campus to-day and report 
my findings to a rival instructor.” 

“Well, well, now,” observed the beady eyed veteran. 
“And I was right, too, when I said you were not a real 
hunter. With such a good beginning, supposing we have 
a friendly little chat?” The owner of the voice waddled 
from behind his ambush in full view of the man with the 
well-oiled gun. 

Just then a loud report to the right caused them both 
to start, but the mallard was the first to regain his poise. 
“Oh, that bone-head,” he snorted. ‘He comes out every 
year. Once he got a cripple canvas-back. Nothing to 
fear from him. No, on second thought, he winged a friend 
who came hunting with him one year; and he might pot 
you while he’s aiming in the opposite direction. You seem 
to be a pretty good sort. What d’ya say we withdraw 
from the battle field and I’ll meet you across the river 
over in that pear orchard for a chat?” 

“Thanks so much,” assented the professor eagerly, and 

(Continued on page 107) 
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1 cast a surface lure across the pool in hopes of raising a ‘lunge. 


Teasing Muskies in an Inkwwell 


Casting for ’Lunge in the Turbid Waters of the Black Lakes 


LACK as the ebony hair on a nig- 
B ger’s head. That’s the best way 

to describe the waters of the Black 
Lakes, located a few miles from the lumberjack town of 
Mercer, Wisconsin. And the ‘lunge that inhabit these 
inky waters are fine examples of the color scheme laid out 
by nature, for they are niggers—if there is such a classi- 
fication in the realm of piscatorial life. Black as ink, 
with a beautiful deep green color to their well formed 
sides, and a mottled gray belly which marks the distin- 
guished residents of the darkened waters—and every one 
a fighter. 

What a contrast these waters proved to be when com- 
pared to the clear 
waters of other lakes 
located in this same 
section. We had 
fished Big and Little 
Martha, Big Port- 
age, Pike, Long, Spi- 
der, Cedar and a 
half-dozen other 
musky waters in this 
region, but none of- 
fered the primitive 
appeal and fascina- 
tion that we found 
surrounding the vi- 
cinity of the Black 
Lakes. 

“The ‘lunge in 
this lake don’t al- 
ways bite—in fact, 


By CAL JOHNSON 


The limpid waters of the spooky lake. 


they seem to be off color a good share of 
the season,” remarked our guide, as we 
stood on the shore gazing out over the 
dark surface of the first lake. 

“Well, that’s certainly encouraging,” I replied. “If 
there’s anything I like better than teasing the old battlers 
into starting something, I don’t know what it is.” 


” OU can’t tell what they’re liable to do. The 

water’s so pesky dark in color that it’s next to im- 
possible to see ’em before they have your lure between 
their jaws. Sometimes they pull a stunt so quick you 


don’t have time to think.” 
“T’ll have to watch 


for them—or, better 
yet, why can’t I pull 
a surprise myself 
once in a while?” I 
suggested. 

“Maybe you can 
fool ’em off and on 
—who knows?” said 
the guide in return. 
“But these ‘lunge are 
different. They don’t 
strike like the musk- 
ies of other waters 
around here. Guess 
livin’ in the dark 
may have something 
to do with it?” 

“Let’s feed them 
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should wake ’em up,” I replied. 

“That’s all right—go ahead and 
joke about ’em.” The guide be- 
came momentarily serious. “Some- 
times I think these waters are 
haunted. Look how black and 
treacherous the lake is. Ye can’t 
see three inches below the surface. 
Spooky—good Lord, I’d hate to 
be fishin’ here alone.” 

The guide gave a slight start, 
and his eyes twinkled shrewdly. 

“Better get going, then find out 
for yourself. One thing sure, 
though, you never saw a more 
beautiful lookin’ game fish in all 
your born days than the muskies 
taken out o’ this ink pot.” 

The lake did look a bit spooky 
and mysterious. Still, what fool- 
ishness in allowing the imagination 
to run wild. Ghosts? Bah! We 
were there to fish muskies—and 
muskies it was going to be. 

The trip in to the lake brought 
us through beautiful wooded coun- 
try. A short hike over an old log- 
ging road led us to the shores of 
Black Lake number two. Num- 
bers three and one were reached 
through small channels. Our ca- 
noe had been toted in by the guides several days before, so 
everything was in readiness when we arrived. 

“Better use a bait with bells on it,” suggested the guide. 
“These waters are so dark that the fish won’t be able to 
see one of those wooden plugs. They might smell a live 
sucker or frog, though.” 

“Of all the pessimists I ever met, you win the glass 
casting rod.. You remind me of a superstitious nigger 
entering a cemetery. I came here to fish—forget the 
nonsense.” 

My suggestion apparently worked wonders, for the 
guide omitted any further comments on the possibility of 
the ‘lunge not striking or the inky waters harboring 
goblins. 

The first bait we selected to cast was of the semi-sur- 
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face type, white body and red head. 
The thought that the white body 
might possibly help to attract the 
hidden warriors was the reason for 
this selection. 

Walking out on a log, with a 
huge boulder at my side offering 
me an opportunity to hold my bal- 
ance, I brought my right arm up- 
wards for the first cast. As the 
bait shot out over the waters, I 
caught a glimpse of my own reflec- 
tion in the black waters before me. 
It startled me for a moment and I 
almost lost sight of the bait before 
it dropped on the surface. I reeled 
at a medium gait and could feel 
the lure as it wobbled back and 
forth in its erratic motion beneath 
the surface. 

The plug was within six or 
seven feet of my rod tip before I 
realized that I had retrieved the 
cast, the waters being too dark for 
me to detect tae lure before. 
Whether a long-nosed submarine 
had seen it or followed it, I did not 
know. This, of course, made 
things all the more fascinating. 
Realization in some instances is far 
less appreciated than anticipation. 
The latter seemed to fit our case this day. 

After casting to all points of the compass permissible 
from my position on the log, without a strike or sign of a 
fish, I attached a surface lure to my line in hopes of 
creating enough fuss on the surface to awaken one of the 
spooks of the deep. The lure had spinners at each end, 
and when drawn over the surface left a string of bubbles 
in its wake. If anything would attract a muskie in these 
black waters, we felt sure the surface lure would do it. 


Y guess was wrong. ‘Another half hour proved 

that the lake was still in possession of its original 
population, in so far as we were concerned. 

“Let’s make a round of the lake in the canoe for a 

change,” I suggested. ‘““This is a mighty good looking 
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It is easy to build this 
sixteen-foot outboard 
motor fishing boat. The 
fish well keeps 
| the big fellows 


Outboard Motored Fishing Boat 


Complete Directions for the Construction of a Shallow Draft Boat 
for Use in Protected Waters and Inland Lakes 


HERE used to be an old 
saying among boatmen in 
regard to shallow draft boats. 

It ran something like this: “she’s so 
shallow that she ought to run on a 
heavy dew,” and in effect that is just about what we 
have tried to do in the design of this little sixteen-foot 


fishing boat. This boat has been designed with just one 
end in view; shallow draft and the ability to navigate 
on small lakes and rivers with the minimum amount of 
wave formation. She is long and lean and when driven 
at trolling speeds should be capable of passing through 
the water with such ease that the bow and stern waves 
will be practically eliminated. She is not designed for 
high speed in any sense of the word but when equipped 
with one of the larger engines, she should step along in 
good style. Using an engine of this kind, though, has 
a serious drawback in that there will be so much power 
that even when throttled down to 
the lowest operating speed, the 
motor will still drive her at too 
great a pace to make fishing 
possible. 

Actually, one of the smaller 
outboard motors will work much 
better. It will take you there and 
back in less time than 
rowing, it will be 
quieter in operation, 


will consume less gaso- £ 1G. 2 Aly canlked 

line and the motor will with COrton 

be a whole lot lighter W/CAK/79 Or.0akum 

to handle when you 

take it off for the night. 
The boat itself is 


as simple as it is pos- 
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sible to make such a craft, yet at the 
same time she is strong enough to 
stand no small amount of knocking 
about. The bottom, instead of being 
the usual paper thin construction, is 
honest-to-goodness three-quarters inch material and if 
you wish it, you may make this even heavier. It is 
reinforced down the center with a hefty keel, on the 
outside, which will protect it against rocks when being 
hauled up on the beach. If the builder wishes, he may 
add two more keelsons, one on each side, as a further 
protection if the boat is to be used where the landings 
are apt to be extremely rough. The little extra weight 
will not make any difference. 

She is sixteen feet long and four feet wide and since 
she is flat-bottomed, she will draw only a couple of inches 
of water. The motor shaft and propeller will stick down 
lower, of course, increasing the draft to about eighteen 
or twenty inches, but 
most outboard motors 
are so arranged that 
they may be quickly 
tilted up and with a 
headway, the boat may 
be made to coast over 
extremely shallow spots 
or places where rocks 
and marine growth 
abound. Some of the 
outboard motors have 
an automatic tilting 
device which will ab- 
solutely protect them 
from submerged ob- 
jects. 

These motors are, of 
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course, equipped with the gasoline 
tank as a part of the structure and 
most of them are designed to handle 
enough gas for two hours, running 
at top speed. If you wish to be real 
“yachty” it is not much of a job to 
fit a five-gallon tank up near the bow 
with a gasoline pipe running aft to 
the motor. A bicycle pump on the 
tank and a little pressure will be 
quite enough to force the gas aft to 
the motor tank. The usual way, 
though, is to simply carry along a 
leak proof container in which from 
one to five gallons of fuel may be 
carried and poured into the motor 
tank as it is needed. 

In one of the drawings all of the 
necessary dimensions are given. There hth 
are, in all, three frames of ribs HH PHT 
spaced exactly four feet apart and 
an additional framework at the stern 
which will help to hold the side 
planks to the stern piece. The stem is a piece of five by 
five yellow pine about two feet long, tapered to a “V” 
at the forward side and cut away at the sides so that the 
planks will fit in flush. One of the detail drawings shows 
this clearly. The sides may be of five-eighths or three- 
quarters inch material, cedar if possible, but other woods 
if you can’t get this. Each side is two planks high but 
if it is not possible to get the wood in the required width, 
three planks may be used. The lower plank is perfectly 
straight on each edge and the top plank is straight on the 
lower edge but tapered a little on the upper edge so that 
the stern will be a little lower than the bow. The 
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process of bending this plank will 
serve to give the little sag in the 
upper edge somewhat as it appears in 
the drawing. 

The frames and stern piece should 
be made next. They may be made 
of oak or some other fairly hard 
material. The stern~piece should be 
about an inch and a quarter thick or 
even a little more if posible. The 
frames are three-quarters of an inch 
thick by two inches maximum. The 
frames which run up the sides are 
tapered and all should be made of 
oak. The side frames should be 
notched out to take the side planks 
where the lap comes and the side 
and lower frames are nailed together 
at the proper angles to make up the 
dimensions as given. The corner, 
where they are joined together, should 
be well reinforced by a bracket nailed 
_ or screw fastened to both pieces. A 
temporary piece should be nailed across the top to hold 
the side pieces rigid and then each frame is set up on a 
fairly smooth floor at exactly the distance as given in the 
drawing. Each frame should be temporarily nailed to 
a block on the floor and should be securely braced fore 
and aft so that it cannot tip. Of course they should be 
absolutely vertical and square to each other. The stem 
piece should be set up in the same way on the exact 
center line, vertical and braced good and strong. The 
stern piece is also set up this way at the proper distance 
from frame number three and at the correct angle. 

When you have this done and you are certain that 
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All dimensions as well as the construction will be found in this drawing. The seating arrangement can be changed to suit, 
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they are all square and good and solid, the lower plank 
may be fitted. Note how this is cut away on the upper 
edge at the stem as shown in one of the detail drawings. 
This is called a “ship lap” and it is used to make a tight 
joint where overlapping planks are to be brought together 
to form a smooth outer surface. The same kind of a cut 
is used at the stern so that the upper and lower planks 
will come even with the edge of the stern piece. This 
cut, at each end, should be about eighteen inches, total 
length, and may be cut into the edge of the plank with 
a sharp chisel, before the plank is secured. 

With this finished, we start in with the side planks. 
They are put on, starting at the stern. This makes the 
bend easy, but before you make the final fastening, hold 
the plank temporarily 
at the stern also to see 
that it touches the floor 
throughout the length. 
If the bottom of this 
plank is a straight line 
when the board is flat, 
it stands to reason that 
in bending it around the 
frames, that there is go- 
ing to be some distortion 
and that it will be nec- 
essary to take off some 
wood in the center so 
that it will come down 
flat on the floor even 
with the bottoms of the 
frames. Have some 
helper assist you here, 
by holding the plank 
temporarily at the bow 
and stern while you run 
a pencil line along the 
bottom edge of the 
plank, parallel to the 
floor. This may be 
done by holding the pen- 
cil on a block of wood 
and sliding it along, 
leaving a straight mark 
upon the plank. When 
you remove this plank, 
you will find that this 
“straight line’ has quite 
a little curve in it. It 
should be planed down 
to this line and while 
you're at it, plane down 
the plank for the other side also. 

Now fasten the forward end of these planks to the 
stem, permitting them to “V” out on the floor without 
any bend in them until you have a sufficient number of 
good, heavy brass screws in place. Drill a hole for each 
screw, just a little smaller than the screw in diameter, 
and set the screws home as tightly as possible. If the 
planks are secured to the stem in good shape, it will be 
very easy to bend them around the frames. Have some 
one hold each one in place while you screw or galvanize 
nail it to the frame. It is also a good plan to have another 
helper hold a piece of iron up against the inside of the 
frame if you drive any nails into it, as this will make it 
steadier and will also do away with the possibility of 
changing the shape of the frame. 


Nail or screw fasten both bottom planks to each frame 
and also to the stern and to the frame which is up against 
the inside of the stern. This extra frame here makes a 
stronger job because the fastenings from the planks 
would go directly into the end wood of the stern piece 
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otherwise, and would not be strong enough to hold the 
motor in place. 

The second plank, on each side, should come next and 
it should be cut away with a chisel at both bow and 
stern so that it will fit perfectly into the ship lap already 
made in the lower plank. Fasten this plank in the same 
way, to the stem first and then to each frame. It should 
also be fastened to the lower plank where it laps it. This 
lap need only be about three-quarters of an inch and it 
has the great advantage of making the boat stronger, less 
liable to leak and it will also have a tendency to throw 
down any spray which might be inclined to come up over 
the side. This construction is used on many life boats 
and on practically all fishermen’s boats which must come 

in through the surf. 
To further reinforce 
the boat, we next run a 
stringer fore and aft the 
entire length of the hull. 
This comes inside at the 
top of the side frames 
and should be about 
three-quarters of an inch 
thick by an inch and a 
half wide. Spruce will 
do the trick and it is 
nailed or screw fastened 
to every frame and to 
the stem and stern piece. 
At the stern, we will 
have two small oak or 
hackmatack knees ar- 
ranged between this 
piece and the stern it- 
self, in such a way that 
the vibration will be 
transmitted all over the 
boat and thus greatly 
lessened. This knee is 
nailed or screwed to 
both members as shown 
in one of the detail 
sketches. At the ex- 
treme bow we have 
another knee, fitted be- 
tween the planking as 
shown in the plan view. 
This will reinforce the 
stem considerably and 
should the boat be 
bumped into a dock, it 
will transmit the shock 
throughout the hull thus lessening the danger of damage. 

The hull is now complete except for the bottom and 
in order to get this one, we must remove: the temporary 
braces and fastenings which hold the frames down to 
the floor. The hull is then turned upside down and the 
bottom boards are simply nailed across. Be sure that the 
nails go up into the wood at the sides and that they do 
not break through. Where the sides slope in or out a 
little, a nail, if driven straight, will break through unless 
it is driven at the same slant as the sides. Such a break 
will be sure to leak. Notice that the bottom boards at 
each seam are planed down so that they form a slight 
“V” with the tightest part on the inside. This is done 
to make it easy to caulk and putty the bottom. Do not 
get these too tight and do not caulk the seams too tightly 
for if the wood is well dried out, it will swell up in the 
water and may cause the bottom boards to buckle and 
even come off. After caulking, next a keel, about an 
inch deep by two inches wide should be screwed to the 
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Be bast Gate 


A hunting lodge in the Sacramento Valley. 


they departed in their various ways for 
the rendezvous. 


Under a gnarled and aged pear tree 
the two were soon in earnest conversa- 
tion—a conversation which the mallard 
early monopolized while the professor 
leaned blissfully against a knotted tree 
trunk, occasionally making notes in a 
loose-leaf book. 


Across the river a barrage of shots 
brought in the full-fledged day. The 
mallard shook his head sadly. “This is 
pretty bad. There’s bound to be some 
that’ll ‘go west,’ as you fellows put it. 
Between two and three hundred thousand 
are brought down some seasons right in 
this valley alone. That includes geese, 
of course. Between the hunting season 
and the so-called alkali plague, or the 
cholera, or whatever it is, it looks like 
we might all be wiped out before many 
more years roll by.” 


“That plague is terrible,’ agreed the 
professor. “It looks like that alkali 
theory is exploded,” he continued. “It 
seems there isn’t any alkali deposit down 
at Buena Vista Lake in Kern County 
where so many ducks have died during 
the past year. . . . Some think it’s a germ, 
but they haven’t been able to isolate it 
yet. Some of the investigators contend it 
isn’t a germ. So there you are.” 


“Yeh, and in the meantime there’s 
less and less of us every year,” lamented 
the mallard. “Funny thing how that 
plague sometimes strikes the web-foots 
toward the end of a dry season when the 
water is receding in the lakes; and then 
again, it strikes at the beginning of the 
wet spell when the water is returning. 
It was pretty bad over in the Bear River 
Marshes in Utah last year, not to speak 
of Tule and Klamath Lakes in Oregon 
and Northern California. Thousands 
and thousands died. They tell me they 
don’t have that condition in the East. To 
tell the truth, it really hasn’t been quite 
as bad out here as it was last year and 
the year before. 


“Why, last year right here in the 
marsh across the river, and up in the rice 
fields near Sacramento where we breed 
sometimes, thousands of my friends and 
relatives died. A bunch of photographers 
actually came into the field and took pic- 
tures of the dying birds in their nests. 
They'd walk up within a few feet of 
them for a close-up, and the birds were 
too sick to try to get away. . . . Ho-hum, 
let’s talk about something more cheerful. 
I lost my nearest relatives in the plague.” 


“Where is the favorite resting spot for 
you and your friends on your flight 
south?” he asked. 


“We like it around here pretty well,” 
said the mallard, a good-humored twinkle 
again lighting his eyes. “Must be a thou- 
sand lodges just between Sacramento and 
Chico—about a flight of 120 miles. We 
find the owners quite hospitable. They 
keep the low places filled with water and 
in general make it comfortable for us. 
That is, until October 1 they do. When 


the hunting season arrives those of us 
who are onto the ropes wing for the 
refuges. They say this valley is the 
greatest wild bird retreat in the world, 
and I'll tell you ‘retreat’ is the right word 
from now on! I’m on my way for Lake 
Merritt down in Oakland.” 

“Like it there?” inquired the professor. 

“Sure, they give us all the free barley 
and rice we can eat, and protect us from 
hunters, why shouldn’t we? The former 
generations were timid about going there 
at first, as the lake is right in the heart 
of the city, but when we found out the 
park board was going to furnish food 
every day, and that we wouldn’t be 
harmed, the word carried as far north as 
the Selkirk and Alaskan mountain ranges, 
and a good many of us are regular board- 
ers there now every fall. 

“You know, the lake is salt water— 
comes in through an intake channel from 
the estuary off of San Francisco Bay— 
but they put in a string of fresh water 
fountains just for the benefit of the wild 
ducks and geese.” 

“How many specie of ducks get down 
to Lake Merritt during the season?” in- 
quired the professor, pencil poised. 

“Oh, about all of ’em, I guess. Can- 
vasbatks, blue bills and golden eyes, 
among the sea ducks. Then there’s the 
spoon-bills, widgeons, sprigs, mallards, 
teals, and the rest of the bunch. Whistling 
bullets! How we snicker to see the ex- 
pression on the faces of some of the 
sportsmen that come down to Merritt to 
give us the once over. You can fairly 
see their trigger fingers jerk when we all 
come up to the enclosure for eats... and 
the way their eyes pop out when the 
sprigs eat out of Albert’s hand! 

“They’ve been trying to get us to breed 
out on that little island they built for the 
sea-going ducks to land on, but we prefer 
the secluded inlets up in British Colum- 
bia. The mallards breed there now and 
then. We’re more domestic-natured any- 
way, but I think it'll be a cold day in 
July when the sprigs and the rest of ’em 
breed in a city park.” 

“Do you know,” propounded the pro- 
fessor. “that it costs the city of Oakland 
about $600 a year to feed you greedy 
fellows?” 


“Is that right? Well, I guess we at- 
tract enough tourists to more than make 
up for that,” came the quick reply. 

The professor slapped his thigh in 
glee. He seemed almost poised for flight 
in his eagerness to hunt out his rival and 
make his triumphant report on the men- 
tality of the web-footed clan. But he 
caught himself as the mallard dug a 
shallow hole for himself in the dirt and 
settled for a longer visit. 


A flock of geese flew high overhead in 
their famous battle formation—a perfect 
triangle. Flying lower, but not far dis- 
tant, a wavy string of ducks were headed 
toward the “Happy Hunting Grounds.” 


“Some canvasbacks,” observed the mal- 
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The Professor Goes A-Hunting 


(Continued from page 101) 


lard, squinting upwards. “They’re flying 
right into the trap as usual. Those deep- 
water eaters are the silliest of our whole 
tribe and the easiest fooled. Why, I saw 
a bunch of blue bills last year decoy to a 
string of paper sacks some kids had set 
out in shallow water down near Wood- 
land, just a few miles down the river 
from here. Those youngsters popped four 
out of ten of them right off the bat, the 
poor goofs.” 

“Goofs, did you say?” asked the pro- 
fessor, making a new note. 

“Oh, I’m speaking of the blue bills and 
their kind,” grumbled his companion. 
“Say, I'll tell you another bad place for 
ducks. Down there at Sweetwater Dam 
below San Diego, a sporting goods house 
has leased the right for hunting. They 
rent boats to hunters. Ever see the fisher- 
men shove off at the mouth of the 
Klamath when the salmon season is on? 
They all start out in a straight line at 
the signal. Well, that’s the way they do 
at Sweetwater. Funniest sight you ever 
saw. As a flock draws near overhead, 
a fellow in a rear boat gives a signal 
and they all shove off and cut loose at 
one time. The leader rows back and 
forth keeping the line straight, and tries 
to settle the disputes over which duck 
belongs to who. I watched the perform- 
ance from a safe place at the upper end 
of the dam last fall.” 

“Extraordinary!” 
fessor. 


During the ensuing lull in the conver- 
sation intermittent shots could be heard 
from across the river. The sport was on. 

“Of course, my friend, I—er—am very 
sorry that many of these ducks must be 
necessarily killed or wounded before they 
can be checked by the government—espe- 
cially since I have had the pleasure of 
your acquaintance. But you understand 
that all things are excusable in the in- 
terests of science.” 

“Even tule tails, eh?” inquired the old 
duck, rising and shaking himself pro- 
digiously, preparatory to departure. 

The professor’s face flushed a deep 
crimson at this reminder of his recent 
shame. 

Gracefully the garrulous old bird spread 
his wings, stretched his neck of brilliant 
peacock green, and took to the air. 

“See you later down in Oakland, Prof,” 
he called down. 

Fearlessly through the shot and shell 
of the enemy the mallard adroitly winged 
his way over the marsh land, scorning 
the safe, but longer, route down the river. 

Not until he was but a dark speck in 
the distant west did the professor gather 
up his well-oiled gun and turn his face 
in the direction of a nearby railroad sta- 
tion. 

A distant whistle hastened his long- 
legged gait, and when the west-bound 
local pulled out, a tall, spectacled man, 
with game bag swinging in the breeze, 
clung to the steps. In the eyes behind 
the spectacles a triumphant light shone, 
hard to decipher by fellow passengers 
who, not knowing of the note-book safely 
tucked away in an inner pocket, could 
but commiseratingly observe the empty 
game bag. 


murmured the pro- 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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GAME CONFERENCE APPROVES 
$1,000,000 EXPENDITURE 


HE first public report of the National Committee 
on Wild-Life Legislation was made to the Fifteenth 


National Game Conference by Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, the Chairman of the Committee. 

It was urged that the Conference support the Commit- 
tee’s plan to work for the enactment of the Norbeck Bill 
for the establishment of migratory bird refuges as it 
passed the Senate last spring, with the recommended 
elimination of the provision requiring that such refuges as 
the Government does establish shall later be turned over 
to the states for management at the Government’s expense. 

The Conference also was urged to approve the Com- 
mittee’s plan to secure the elimination of the tariff on 
game birds imported for stocking purposes. 

These recommendations were the result of steps taken 
at the Seattle Conservation Convention last August to 
co-ordinate the efforts of all the large wild-life conserva- 
tion organizations and the State Game Officials. 

The National Game Conference, composed of repre- 
sentatives from practically all organizations and state and 
federal officials interested in wild-life conservation, unani- 
mously endorsed these recommendations and pledged its 
hearty support of the Committee’s plans. 

Many delegates heartily expressed their earnest hope 
that the refuge bill as recommended, which authorizes an 
annual appropriation of $1,000,000 for the creation of 
inviolate refuges for wild fowl and other migratory birds, 
will be enacted without delay. 

The members of the National Committee on Wild-Life 
Legislation who were in New York for this meeting in 
addition to Chairman Pearson of the National Audubon 
Association, were Carlos Avery, President of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, New York City; Seth 
E. Gordon, Conservation Director of the Izaak Walton 
League, Chicago; Dr. John C. Phillips, President of the 
American Wild Fowlers,, Wenham, Massachusetts; 
George D. Pratt, President of the American Forestry 
Association, New York City; E. Lee LeCompte, State 
Game Warden of Maryland, representing the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners; Robert Hill, State Game Warden of Mon- 
tana, alternate for R. G. Parvin of Colorado, represent- 
ing the Western Association of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners; Dr. Harold C. Bryant, representing I. Zeller- 
bach, President of the California Game and Fish Com- 
mission ; I. T. Quinn, State Game and Fish Commissioner 
of Alabama; Keith McCanse, State Game and Fish Com- 
missioner of Missouri; and Colonel William Mershon of 
Saginaw, Michigan, representing Gustavus Pope of 
Detroit. 
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GUIDES ORGANIZE TO PROTECT 
GAME AREAS 


HE main purposes of the recently organized Atha- 

baska Guides’ Association, composed of guides and 

outfitters of Jasper Park and the surrounding dis- 

trict, will be the taking of active measures to preserve the 

game which abounds upon the borders of the park where, 

during the fall months, it is intensively hunted. This is. 

one of the most popular big game hunting districts on the 
continent. 

Headed by Jack Brewster, well known to Eastern 
sportsmen as one of the outstanding hunters of the West, 
the guides and outfitters from their knowledge of local 
conditions will be in an excellent position to assist in the 
preservation of wild life in these parts. Jasper Park, 
comprising 5,300 square miles, is itself a Dominion gov- 
ernment game protected area, but it is the hunting terri- 
tory just outside the park in which the Athabaska Guides’ 
Association will mainly interest itself. Park wardens are 
capably handling the situation within the boundaries, it is 
pointed out. 

Methods suggested of coping with the danger of some 
of the larger animals, such as grizzly bear, becoming com- 
pletely exterminated, are expected to include a recom- 
mendation that hunting in the fall be carried on over an 
even more extensive territory than is now the case. There 
it a tendency for guides to take their parties to the locality 
in which, during the previous season, they obtained a good 
bag. This is just what they should not do, it is said. 
New hunting ground should be sought. It is only by the 
tacit recognition among the guides themselves of a peri- 
odical closed season in certain areas that the game in those 
areas will be saved from total annihilation. 
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GAME INCREASES IN FOREST RESERVES 
T isrecetcs up of the reports of the government 


forest officials indicates that there was a satisfactory 
increase in game in the areas under their super- 
vision during 1927 and there are good reasons for believ- 
ing that this progress continued through the year 1928. 


It is estimated that the several herds of antelopes in 
the northwest that are occupying the ranges with grazing 
cattle have increased their numbers about 10%. For some 
reason that is not well understood, herds of these little 
animals do not thrive under fence, despite the fact that the 
young are easily handled, become very tame and the plan 
of raising them on a bottle for distribution to parks and 
zoos has proved successful and made possible a wide distri- 
bution of the species. 

It is stated that two of the antelope herds have grown 
to such size that they are working depredation upon the 
farmers’ fields and hay stacks. If this is the case, some 
way should be found to compensate the farmers, as there 
is no question about antelope being worth more to the 
country than the hay they may consume. 

It is gratifying to report that the black and brown 
bear—two of the most interesting denizens of the wild— 
are more than holding their own and there is no danger of 
their becoming extinct. This increase has taken place 
only in those sections where they have been taken off of 
the vermin list, recognized as game animals and given a 
period of protection during the breeding season. 

The state of Pennsylvania continues to be the leading 
bear state of the Union.. 660 were killed during the 
hunting season of 1926. 

The grizzly family is in a bad way. The buffalo was 
never half as near to extinction as the grizzly is today. 
The records of the Forestry Department show that there 
is not a single grizzly in any national forest in California 
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—a state in which they were formerly most abundant. 
It is estimated that only eight hundred grizzlies are left 
in this country. 

The giant Alaska brown bear is also decreasing rapidly 
in number, and unless prompt action is taken, it is only 
a question of time when they will become extinct. 


Deer are more than holding their own in national for- 
ests. There is a reported increase of 5% each year. 
Report indicates that the number taken by hunters each 
season is about 10% of total. There appears to be three 
or four hunters for each deer killed, which has drawn 
forth the suggestion that deer are not an easy animal to 
approach and that the new crop of hunters are not as 
expert as some of the old-timers. 

In 1925, 22,000 deer were killed by government hunt- 
ers in the Stanislaus Forest of California to stop the 
spread of hoof and mouth disease. The recovery since 
then, however, has been very rapid. 

The problem of the Kaibab herd in northern Arizona 
is still unsolved. ‘The situation is far from satisfactory. 
The state of Arizona objects to a general killing of males 
by hunters employed by the Government for that pur- 
pose, with such disposition of the meat as may be possible. 
The herd now contains approximately 28,000 head. 


Elk—The elk herds have made excellent increases since 
the unfortunate spring of 1920. The winters since have 
been comparatively mild and the summer forage above 
the average, the calf crops good, and the winter losses 
among the calves below the average. For these reasons 
the elk herds are increasing, some approaching the point 
above which further increases are fraught with danger to 
the animals. 

About 1,000. head were killed by hunters out of the 
Jackson Hole herd during the 1927 hunting season, which 
is about the usual number. Approximately 1,500 head 
were taken from the Yellowstone or Park herd—not 
enough to offset the season’s increase. The history of 
both these large elk herds shows that whenever they num- 
ber above 20,000, the possibility of winter losses is but a 
matter of time. 

The several elk plants throughout the West are all 
prospering. Some states very wisely have announced 
open seasons for these animals in order to keep the num- 
ber down to the proper limits of the available range. 

Other Big Game—Mountain goats and mountain sheep 
show small increases, while moose have seemingly become 
scarce on most of the National Forests. 

Beaver—These animals continue to increase in every 
part of the West. Their value to the irrigationists of the 
Intermountain States has been well established, while the 
income from pelts taken from surplus animals promises 
to be a permanent source of income to the state game 


funds. 
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NEW JERSEY HATCHING IMPRESSES 
CANADIAN OFFICIALS 


Ti large output of fish from the New Jersey 


hatchery is ample demonstration of the success of 

its methods, says William J. R. Harkness, secretary 
of the Ontario fish commission. The recent visit of the 
Canadians convinced them that the: Hackettstown hatch- 
ery is about the last word in scientific construction and 
that it is operated on a most efficient basis. 


Charles O. Hayford is the man who has helped the 
New Jersey commission put that state in the front rank in 
game fish production, with a hatchery output of approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 a year. He has been superintendent 
of the hatchery‘since it‘started: --It‘has been supported by 
the fees of sportsmen. The commission’s hatchery com- 
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mittee, under which the work has developed rapidly in 
recent years, has as its members Professor Alexander H. 
Phillips, of Princeton, chairman, and Commissioners 
Lewis Spinks, Jersey City, and George C. Warren, 
Summit. 
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THE FIFTEENTH NATIONAL 
GAME CONFERENCE 


HE National, Game Conference, fifteenth annual 
session, was held in December in New York City. 
It was participated in by many of the groups and 
Organizations interested in the welfare of the wild life 
of the country. 

The two-day session was occupied from early morning 
till late at night with papers, addresses and discussions, 
the sum of which will constitute an important text book 
for students of wild life conservation. 

Game breeders and keepers from this country and Eu- 
rope contributed valuable additions to the sum of recorded 
information and recent developments in this field, which 
have such an important bearing on the problem of game 
restoration in this country. 

Questions of administration, management, breeding, re- 
search, and various other phases of the problem were dealt 
with by masters in their respective fields. 

Among the definite declarations formally made by the 
Conference was a proposal that a National Committee be 
created to formulate a National Wild Life Conservation 
Policy which should serve as a platform of principles on 
which all conservation activities should be based. ‘This 
is one of the chief essentials in order that the work of all 
groups may have a sound basis and be directed along par- 
allel and harmonious lines. ‘This Committee will work 
on this problem during the coming year and report at the 
next Conference. This action might be said to be the chief 
result of the recent Conference. 


While the American Game Protective Association orig- 
inated and has conducted the National Game Conference 
throughout its history, this organization desires to have 
it understood that it merely sponsors this annual conven- 
tion ‘and has no desire to control or dictate its policies or 
declarations. 

In order that the Conference may serve to accomplish 
the greatest good, it should be considered a free and open 
forum in which all organizations have an equal voice and 
an equal part. 
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MISSISSIPPI HAWK RECORD 


HE hawk killing record for Mississippi is held by 
G. W. McGinnis of Copiah County. There is a 


bounty of thirty-five cents per hawk head in this 
county and Mr. McGinnis went after it. His technique 
is unusual. He uses a duck call that, as he expressed it, 
“has been triggered with a little.” It enables him to call 
the hawks to him without difficulty. When the duck call 
fails him he imitates an owl with his hands cupped to his 
mouth, and if that fails he calls a number of crows, be- 
cause he claims that the gathering of crows seldom fails to 
attract a hawk or two. 


Mr. McGinnis shoots a single barrel gun—waits until 
the hawks are well within range and seldom wastes a 
shell. He says that hawks show very little fear of the 
gun and he has killed as high as six without moving from 
his blind. He has killed two out of the same tree—the 
second remaining while he reloaded his gun from the kill- 
ing of the first. His record from June 15th to November 
30th of this year is 522 hawks. 
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Whirring Wings 
(Continued from page 91) 


I lighted another fag and was twisting 
my neck around like an owl scanning the 
water on all sides when suddenly there 
was the pop! pop! pop! of an automatic 
in Poyner’s battery. I also noticed that 
a battery boat from one of the other clubs 
was cutting across the shoal to reach 
anchorage and was running up great 
rafts of ducks in its path. Part of them 
had swung over to Poyner’s decoys and 
it sounded as if he were getting some 
shooting. His gun had split the raft, 
however, and part of them were heading 
in towards my rig. 

I was on edge. I could see that they 
were red-heads by the way they flew and 
knew that they would decoy if they came 
close enough to spy my decoys. I was 
gazing across the Sound just above the 
level of the water, watching the bunch 
of red-heads when suddenly there was a 
whirring of wings to my left and I turned 
to find four canvasbacks folding their 
wings to settle down to my decoys. 

I swung the Remington into action be- 
fore the first one could settle on the water 
and dropped all four. I shot them with- 
out rising in the battery and reloaded 
just in time for a bunch of red-heads 
coming in over the foot. 

I'll never fully decide just what hap- 
pened then. They were within thirty 
yards when I opened fire and were per- 
fect targets, and I would have sworn 
that I had a bead on them every time 
I pulled the trigger, but none of them 
stopped or even hesitated. I was hoping 
that the boys in the battery boat had not 
seen that performance. I. hurriedly re- 
loaded my gun, and just in time, as a 
bunch of boobies, coming like greased 
lightning, swung in over the foot just 
over the outer edge of the decoys. 

I decided that I couldn’t do any worse 
on them that I did on the red-heads, so I 
lead the head duck about six feet and 
pulled the trigger and down he came. I 
repeated that performance three more 
times before they were out of range. 

I settled back in the battery and was 
watching a bunch of ducks breaking up 
to the south of me and hoping they would 
find their way to my decoys, but the 
put, put, put of a motor sent them on 
their way; then I saw Wilton and Mont- 
ford coming down to pick-up my ducks. 

“Fourteen,” I called. 

They nodded in answer and ran down 
with the wind to pick them up. They 
had evidently figured both time and wind 
in judging how far my first ducks had 
drifted. They went fully half a mile be- 
fore they turned, but when they came by 
they nodded that they had them all. 

I called to W. J. to get back in the 
battery, but he shook his head in the 
negative and I decided I’d stay in a while 
longer. Poyner was still hammering away 
and guns were roaring all over the 
Sound, both from battery and blind. The 
air was full of ducks and geese, but they 
were flying high. It was entirely too nice 
weather for real duck shooting, but even 
at that there was more game on the 
Sound than I had ever seen on the first 
day. 

A big flock of swan came in from the 
north, and they evidently knew they were 
protected. They swung down over my 
decoys within easy gun shot. Right be- 
hind them came a bunch of red-heads, 
but they were a bit leary and flared be- 
fore they came within range, much to my 
disappointment. Then, Swish! and a 
single booby shot past before I could get 
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my gun to my shoulder. But right be- 
hind him a lone duck was coming in and 
had set his wings to drop to the decoys 
when I let him have it, a canvasback at 
that. 

I forgot all about my back being wet 
and reloaded in hopes that a nice flock 
of widgeon, coming in from the north, 
would swing in close enough for a shot. 
They did, plenty close, and I fired. Two 
of them dropped out, but only one of 
them was dead. The other came down 
in what an aviator would term as a side 
slip, and I knew that he would soon find 
his way under the grass and I couldn't 
count him. 

I was through. I had been in the rig 
for just one hour and: forty minutes and 
had near enough the limit to suit me. I 
stood up on the deck and signaled the 
boys to come for me. They came by to 
get the count, and luckily were able to 
locate all of my dead ducks and found 
my crippled widgeon. W. J. wanted me 
to stay in for the limit, but enough is 
enough. I climbed aboard the skiff and 
Wilton shoved over to the battery boat 
and put me aboard while Montford and 
he started taking up the rig. 

When we reached the club late in the 
afternoon, I had a elight headache and 
a sore arm, but it was just another day 
of duck shooting, a day of sport un- 
equalled by any that I have tried. I'll 
be waiting for the opening day next year, 
a bobbing battery and whirring wings. 


Fishing Waters 
Never Fished Before 
(Continued from page 93) 


up a record of 21 fish in 40 minutes, all 
caught in 100 yards of water. 

With the boat beached at the head of 
a rapids one evening, and never moving 
from that spot, I caught 9 fish in succes- 
sion, not one of which was below a pound 
and a half. 

Below the confluence of the Crooked 
River we fished the Deschutes two days 
without seeing a human being and on 
the third day when we ran into a fisher- 
man on the shore, I felt for a moment 
that that man had no business to be there 
and that he was fishing our river. 

We ran quite a number of rapids that 
we would have accounted mighty bad 
water had we not gone through the first 
day’s rapids in the upper Deschutes and 
as we would approach certain infamous 
rapids, the ranchers along the shore 
would warn us about the dangerous ex- 
periment we were about to undertake. 

I remember particularly the Trout 
Creek and White Horse Rapids were 
touted as regular man killers. We went 
through Trout Creek Rapids without 
knowing that we had run this tough bit 
of water, and while Bud and I went 
ashore to lighten the boats while Milo 
and Prince ran the boats through White 
Horse Rapids, neither of those two rap- 
ids compared with the awful water we 
had gone through below Grand View 
Bridge. 

We had been fishing several days with 
the Blue Upright when Milo said to me: 

“Today I am going to have you try a 
trout bug I found in your tackle box,” 
and he brought forth a bug that looked 
like a cross between a bumble bee and a 
wasp. None of us knew its name, so we 
tied it on to see what would happen. 

The Deschutes rainbows didn’t take 
that bug. They just tried their best to 
eat it up, and we realized we had the 
lure the big fish were waiting for. 
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We fixed Bud up immediately with its 
counterpart and every once in a while 
we could hear the yells of joy from the 
other boat. 

I had only a half dozen of these trout 
bugs of various patterns and Bud com- 
menced losing his supply on the brush 
and big fish, but stayed loyally with me. 
Those trout bugs surely were a welcome 
addition to the bill of fare of the 
Deschutes rainbows. 

That night around the camp fire we 
were discussing the wonderful luck with 
my particular bug, and I was cudgeling 
my wits to remember its name when Milo 
tacked “The Galloping Goose” on to it, 
and Galloping Goose it was to its tragic 
end. 

So heavily were we impressed with 
the Galloping Goose that we decided to 
leave the river at South Junction and try 
it in the upper Deschutes, where we had 
our finest fly fishing. So we loaded the 
boats on a freight train and went back 
to Madras, from where we took the boats 
by trailer to Cove and then ran the 
Crooked River down to the Deschutes, 
where we fished the territory in which 
we first had had such magnificent fishing. 

Right here we realized how lucky we 
were to get out of that Deschutes canyon 
uninjured and alive, for we found that 
while we were on the lower river the be- 
ginning of the irrigation season on the 
upper plateau had now lowered the water 
fully six inches. Mid-stream rocks in 
those upper rapids that we just barely 
slithered over would have wrecked our 
boats without a doubt and we thanked 
our stars we had had high water to go 
through that accursed canyon. 

But alas! Our first evening in the 
upper river spread universal gloom over 
the camp, for Milo hooked into a big boy 
that took the Galloping Goose off for its 
own and we lost our Laddie Buck right 
there. 

That brought us back to the Blue Up- 
right once more and while we did not 
have the opportunity to try the Gallop- 
ing Goose, the results with the Blue Up- 
right in the upper river left nothing to 
be desired. 


The last day in particular will always 
linger in my memory. It had rained the 
night before, and everyboody knew the 
next day meant fish. And oh! what a 
final send-off they gave us. Big fish 
were the rule of that day, and for the 
first time we could catch fish in the long 
rippling riffles that heretofore had yielded 
nothing whatever, whereas in the Mc- 
Kenzie that type of water invariably 
yielded big fish. 

We kept that day’s catch for friends 
in Madras and that bunch of fish was a 
sight to see. 

We used to remark about the dis- 
similarity in the waters of the McKenzie 
and the Deschutes. Stretches of water 
that in the McKenzie would be the finest 
of fishing, would be absolutely blank in 
the Deschutes, fish it as we might. Other- 
wise the pools and riffles of the two 
rivers produced the same results, 

Our greatest trouble was to find camp- 
ing places. We couldn’t camp on the 
Indian Reservation side of the river, so 
in the 50 miles of the stream we fished 
we found only three camping sites that 
might be called good in the entire 13 
nights we spent on the river, so precipi- 
tous and brushy are the banks. 

At one point on the bank where a 
power company had installed a hydro- 
graphic meter, we noticed a rope lead- 
ing around trees and rocks and zigzag- 
ing down the face of the cliff for about 
500 feet; and the man who traveled that 
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almost perpendicular rope route daily to 
get his readings surely earned his money 
and was a fair sample of what the shore 
fisherman on the Deschutes was up 
against in getting down to his fishing. 

The shore fisherman has to cut brush 
and construct trails to get to the river 
and then he can only fish with a spoon, 
for a back cast with a fly is absolutely 
impossible. In some few places he can 
wade in the shallows and get fly-fishing, 
but in the 50 miles of river we fished, 
shore fishing is only possible to an extent 
worth while below Trout River Bridge. 

The Warm Springs Indian Reservation, 
on the west bank of the river, extends 
from the mouth of the Metolius to a 
point below South Junction, a distance of 
about 30 miles. 

No white man is allowed to fish the 
Indian Reservation shore of the river. 
With our boats out in the stream we could 
fish not only these waters never fished 
before, but they were in the nature of a 
private preserve. That is the beauty of 
fishing the Deschutes River from a boat. 

If you can use the term, we were 
pleasantly disappointed in the rattle- 
snakes on the Deschutes. We had heard 
stories we knew to be true of the num- 
bers of rattlers along that river and we 
were prepared to have all kinds of ex- 
periences and thrilling escapes. 

We saw only two on the entire trip, 
one of which we killed. The other gave 
us a close call, for it crawled out of the 
brush beside our beds to warm at the 
fire one rainy morning and escaped back 
into the brush before Milo or Prince 
could kill it. Bud and I were asleep at 


the time, for it was just after dawn, so 
we did not know how close we came to 
an unpleasant experience. 

If you are contemplating fishing the 
Deschutes River from a boat, don’t. If 
you value your life, go with no one but 


an experienced McKenzie River boat- 
man. If you try your own skill with a 
boat or with a man who does not know 
rapids as the McKenzie boatmen do, you 
are liable to be numbered among the 
horrible examples who have drowned, 
that people would tell us about. 

It takes a man who knows swift water 
and knows it well to run the Deschutes 
River rapids with a boat. 

We were the first party to go over 
quite a lot of river and the second party 
to go over 17 miles of it and old resi- 
denters shook their heads mighty solemnly 
when we told them the names of the 
rapids we had been through. 

But if you go down that river with 
an experienced boatman, you will find 
fishing that you will probably never 
equal again, and it will be something to 
dream about at your fireside in your den 
in the years to come. 

Finally, our keenest regret is that so 
many of our films were failures. In those 
deep, dark canyons we tried all sorts of 
time exposures only to find we had poor 
results, when the trip was over. I'd 
give a lot for some of the snapshots we 
took of boats going through the tough- 
est kind of white water, but they simply 
didn’t turn out well. 


Walter Ware’s Dogs 


(Continued from page 99) 


considerable elevation above the country 
over which we had been hunting, so that 
the district spread out on every side like 
a checker-board—here a square of golden 
stubble, there another, red with rusty 
weeds, there again another, green with 
pine. The quail lay exceptionally close, 
allowing all of us to get perfectly “set,” 
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and when at length they roared up, a 
goodly cluster of fully twenty, they made 
a picture long to be remembered. 

Curiously enough, however, he never 
started any of them a second time. After 
their lengthy flight downhill to distant 
rail-fences, the wind may have blown 
the body scent from their plumage. Or 
again, if they lay particularly, close on 
alighting, they may have given out no 
foot-scent. The sole of the foot, in all 
probability, gives out most of this scent, 
and if it is flat on dry ground, while the 
bird crouches, it may give forth no tell- 
tale messages until the quail once more 
runs. I have met some veteran shooters 
who insist that the Virginia partridge 
deliberately withholds its scent from the 
dogs in such cases, but that seems rather 
unlikely. At any rate, it offers a marked 
contrast with the way of the ruffed 
grouse, which. usually roars up farther 
and farther away each time you flush 
him, in arithmetical progression easily to 
be figured, and directly dependent on the 
number of times that he starts. 


We stopped on the hill to pick the burrs 
from between the toes of our dogs, which 
had been limping a bit. That done, we 
started towards lower land, where, al- 
ready, we could hear cock-quail calling 
warily from distant covert, to their scat- 
tered coveys, “Career-a-queek! Career- 
a-queek!” a note no less melodious than 
the spring whistle, “Bob White.” 


Several further quail-experiences gave 
joy to the afternoon, but I will mention 
only the last, when, just before dusk, we 
drove a bevy straight down into the thick 
alders and bushes of old Pine Brook. We 
were having some snap-shooting among 
the scattered birds, when all at once a 
volley of shots rang out and a cock pheas- 
ant rocketed from the farther rim of the 
ravine, and spreading his wings, scaled 
for the horizon. I never saw a bird 
make so long and determined a flight, 
yet when he was fully two hundred yards 
distant, a throng of colored hunters kept 
blazing away at him. They might just 
as well have fired at an airplane a mile 
aloft, for all the effect they had. We 
were standing in a patch of waving, 
white grass, laughing at the senseless 
fusillade across the “run,” when suddenly 
another cock-pheasant whirred up from 
behind E. D. and steered straight up the 
gully, rising quickly over the low trees. 
E. D. fired both barrels, and at the sec- 
ond shot, the pheasant turned a somer- 
sault in the air, then righted itself, and 
volplaned down, with set wings, into an 
angle of the stream where nodding cat- 
tails told of water. 

For twenty minutes we looked for that 
pheasant, when all at once Walter ex- 
claimed, “Well, at any rate, here’s one 
of his feathers.” With these words he 
stooped to pick up the plume. But it 
was a tail feather, and still fast to the 
big bird, which startled all of us by 
whirling up with a prodigious noise, and 
making another short flight. This time 
Bud and Bill were after him like a flash, 
and soon we had him—a superb old cock, 
with wonderfully bronzed and iridescent 
breast. Each of us had the good fortune 
to secure a cock-pheasant before the 
shadows drove us from the fields. 
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When we started for the dirt-road back 
to town, we carried our dogs, absolutely 
tuckered out. And before we had driven 
a mile towards our destination, both set- 
ters were sound asleep, doubtless repeat- 
ing in dreams those pleasant mysteries of 
the quail which they had so noblv solved 
for us during that long and eventful day. 
We had not an unusually large bag— 
although far better than is usual with 
me. But we had had a most glorious 
outing, at only two hours’ distance from 
Broadway, with Walter Ware’s dogs. 


Building an Outboard 
Motored Fishing Boat 


(Continued from page 106) 


outer side of these boards so that they 
will be held securely. Sometimes the keel 
is double, one on the inside and another 
on the outside, but this is hardly neces- 
sary. Side keels will help, though, to 
keep the vibration from being too bad on 
the bottom, and will prevent damage. 
One seat is arranged with its after 
edge about three feet from the stern and 
another seat may be placed about four 
feet forward of this. This second seat 
may be made into a fish-well by building 
up a water-tight box around it and then 
drilling a few holes through the bottom 
so that water can circulate. By placing a 
small metal scoop over a few of these 
holes, water may be forced in when the 
boat is moving, thus keeping the fish in 
better shape. On one such boat there 
were four scoops, the two on the forward 
side being turned forward to take water 
in and the two aft being reversed to pull 
the water out, thus creating a constant 
circulation which did a lot to keep the 
fish alive. Of course the seat over this 
well would be arranged to hinge up. 


A good sized galvanized screw-eye 
with a few feet of rope or “painter” 
should: be arranged up in the bow so that 
the boat may be tied up to a dock. The 
same screw-eye may be used for the 
anchor rope if you prefer to do still fish- 
ing. Carlocks may be provided between 
the two seats and it is a good plan to 
have a pair of oars along every time you 
go out no matter how reliable the motor 
may be. 

An outboard motor boat of sixteen feet 
or less does not have to be licensed in any 
way; however, such a boat does have to 
meet certain requirements no matter how 
small she is. If the boat is operated on 
tidal waters or on lakes, bays or other 
bodies of water that are connected with 
tidal waterways the boat must carry a 
life preserver of some kind for every per- 
son aboard, a mouth whistle capable of 
producing a blast of two seconds or more, 
an approved fire extinguisher and two 
copies of the Pilot Rules, which may be 
secured from the United States Steamboat 
Inspection Service or from the Collector 
of Customs in your own district. Be- 
tween the hours of sundown and sunrise 
all such boats are also required to carry 
a combination red and green light for- 
ward and a white light aft which will be 
visible completely around the horizon. 

Land locked lakes usually come within 
the jurisdiction of the state in which they 
are located and these rules may be modi- 
fied in such cases, but as a general rule it 
is far safer to have the necessary equip- 
ment aboard. There are regular inspec- 
tors on many waters and if you are 
caught without this equipment, you may 
be in for a fine. The trifling cost is 
hardly worth the risk. 











A Year Without Cleaning 

S bearing on that moot question—to clean or not 

A to clean—now interesting a lot of parties who 

don’t think any more of a cleaning rod than I 

do, which is nothing at all, Mr. Lowe of the Remington 

Arms Co. sends to me a photostat, dated November 22nd, 

1928, and writes across it, “What do you say to this, 
Cap?” 

“This” consists of a 25-yard ten-shot group, fired with 
muzzle and elbow rest 
from a Remington single 
shot rifle with Palma 
Kleanbore ammunition. 
The rifle has been fired 
2,800 times without 
cleaning, and the shoot- 
ing extended over a time 
of thirteen months. The 
size of the group is 3% 
inch, 

“The above target,” 
remarks the caption, 
“demonstrates the abso- 
lute lack of accumulative 
fouling.” 

By which is meant the 
possible piling up of 
caked powder fouling 
which might eventually 
destroy accuracy. How- 
ever, 2,800 shots are not 
conclusive proof that 
such could not happen, 
although it is evidently 
proof that you can let the 
rifle go for a year with- 
out cleaning, without 
fearing rust or any steel 
corrosion; however, 
there may accumulate 
Lesmok residue. Such 
residue is not likely ever 
to occur with the smoke- 
less powders which have 
nearly replaced Lesmok 
except for match .22 
Long rifle cartridges. 

It is well at this point 
to remind the pilgrim 


Edited by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 





Lou P. Smith of Ithaca with his double gun and sling. 
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that this rustless ammunition of various makes is rustless 
only for itself, and not for any little old-style friends you 
may have left around to shoot in your pet rifle. Before 
Kleanbore Remington was put on the market in sizes 
larger than the .22 variety, the dealers were completely 
stocked up with Kleanbore ammunition in the old style 
boxes and not marked Kleanbore. There is, however, just 
before the stamped code number on the box, a little star, 
which means Kleanbore. If you get such cartons, you 
don’t have to clean the 
rifle—but look out and 
don’t let your imagina- 
tion run away with you 
as to this star. 

If you think you see it, 
and really don’t, you 
may find a time when 
you are shooting plenty 
bullets into one end of 
the gun, but not getting 
any out of the other end, 
a performance that is 
both displeasing, and 
conclusive proof that 
you need a new barrel 
and need it badly. 


Big Bore Bunk 

While it is very likely 
that you have no imme- 
diate intention of setting 
forth for that dear 
Africa and dallying with 
the large and ornery 
specimens of the fauna 
found therein, the sub- 
ject of big rifles for big 
game is interesting to 
most rifle nuts. 

In a late issue of a 
sporting paper there 
appears a most interest- 
ing article on double 
express rifles by Count V 
da Gama, evidently a 
Portuguese from his 
name, setting forth his 
reactions as to the big 
British ex press rifles 
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which are regarded by the Britisher 
as a sort of religious rite and no more to ee L E V E R A Cc T I oO N 
be left behind when going on an African oS 

hunt than the old-time sailor-man of i" : 


Spain would hoist anchor without burn- \rs 

ing candles to his patron saint. We) Pp L I T oY E Cc 0 fe D 
The Portuguese gentleman, after shoot- \ 

ing many elephants during the last four : 9 ey 

months of his trip, in addition to scores N Ye P E E D 


of other large and dangerous animals, 


reaches certain definite conclusions con- «| Iq se 
cerning the ponderous and hard-kicking , = NCE set with the stock 
“elephant” guns. 4 s against your shoulder you 
P , : can pull the lever with split-second speed. 
The first conclusion is that the stopping | a if miu — three —— or eweesnes 
and shocking effect of these rifles, even| QQ = gee’) wa ihanicae’ 
the most powerful, is much over-rated, tt , The Marlin Model 39 is the only lever action .22 calibre 
and they are “life-insurance policies” Z pe cay nape he egy sas 4 ee ee 
only when aimed accurately at the small that pointing dead gs aie Tike a wartion 
spot on the animal which represents a the action in this gun has a solid top and side ejection— 
vital and paralyzing hit. Otherwise they = «. aa. a 2 most modern and reliable, 
- CE iY en e! e Ss eu ‘ou wil earn to love an always eep 
are of little more effect than the smaller ‘Gat ; for its fine qualities as a hundred thousand others have done. 
bore rifles in spite of all their paper “tons Aor | a Marlin catalog contains a complete description of 
of energy” developed by the blow. Write EY ea . this Model 39 as well as the other models in the Marlin 
ard ° 7 for ‘= line, which provides a gun for every American shooting need. 

In substantiation of this opinion he! Catalog = The Marlin Firearms Co., 95 Willow St., New Haven, C 

mentions hitting a buffalo with both bar- " a 
rels of a Holland .500-.465 double express, 
the two barrels fired at once by accident earn ee: 
but both bullets hitting the buff a half 


inch below the heart and within two 


Please send me @ copy of the new Marlin catalog. 


WRNGUE sidadadudecduadeuduadssceecaccacavcdeddtuc 


inches of each other. The buff made for} THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 95 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. ‘Town ......ceeeeeee 
the brush without a sigh of a hit, and sb lebih bdcb-bob hbcteebsy 
they found him dead the next day. Evi- y / V2 ay gibi Hil ea 

dently he might as well have made for Yi . / il im 

the hunters, which would have been much ys \ 

less pleasant considering the two empty - Va wl 

barrels of the two-shot gun. As the 2 

Count points out, if one of these bullets] F a SS 

has a rated 5,000 ft. lbs. of energy, two NOPpEs ‘ 

have 10,000 ft. Ibs. of energy, but the) Age uRg = “ss whe Masta 9 

Buff, who had not read the catalogues, A cae aa ee 

didn’t get knocked down and went right o a a casi p> ie properly, 


away from that place. ma , 
He says that it is folly for a man to| Ré2% 3 gu nag ye . Your Best Aid 
e G sHORE a . = 
feel that in such. powerful guns he has| f ee At your Dealer's. Cleaning to Good Shooting 
certainty of stopping dangerous Bee ee “< 39953 os Guide FREE. YMAN Sights have been the steadying 
less the same care is taken to hit a vital hand te shooters these past forty 


spot, as with a small bore magazine rifle. | Send10cinstamps__ FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. years. For some they have helped 
Also that, due to the great weight of for sample of No.9 2311N.8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. earn bread and butter. Others they have 
s ’ boosted from mediocre to top-notch shoot- 


~ guns, “you may train a te = ers. At targets or hunting, you can do 
Oe Oe ee i neive| Eee OOLL o Ere ‘pandas. ot ‘Lyman front ‘aad veer cata, thet 
moment, your muscles will not react with for Practi pp ge aa a ca. ced 
the necessary rapidity, and the result will | OF Fracuce ; de Saematnaitdl Ser aan aan. 


be a poor shot. Besides this you cannot] made by shooters ers for their arms. Supplied for prac- 


expect to hit correctly a running animal | of national reputa- @ _.| tically every gun made. See the chart in 
, ’ : tion. » Each pistol the Catalog. Write us for particulars or 


with a heavy rifle. Only once out of tested by an Olym- wx see your dealer, 
many attempts did I succeed in getting | Po 4 tea to Saas 


the brain of a running elephant with the group in ¥%4 inch rea ae 
. . -ircle t oy . » ‘] = . \ 
et although I have done —s Siete a € shot Oo 5 a Yeu can some the 
w times si idi o use only the | and does not break win- A ( } latest catalog o ye 
a few times since decid ng t y dows. Magazine holds 60, rs 5 hewestiuc) man Sights for 10 
| 
i] 
yj 


318, weighing 8 Ibs.” : Y and loads Smematicalls, cents, Mention make 

For the small bore magazine rifle he | Marksmen on tor practice and model of your 

lists the following advantages over the} and pleasure. Set includes _bull’s- ee / gun. 

z S eye stamp, bird targets and extra ° 

or double cannon: ammunition. $3.00 prepaid 
eapness. Ask your dealer first 

P y THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


Light weight, 614 to 7% lbs. . 
ene weet 67 1077 1S arrel than | BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. paniitss"wyo. | 110 West St, Middlefield, Conn U.S. Ai 


with two, with both eyes open, which is 
indispensable. 

Possibility of firing a second or third 
shot and still have three or four car- 
tridges left. 

Practice will enable one to fire the 
second shot almost as quickly as with an 
Express, and the others much more 
quickly. 


Little noise. 
Little recoil. “An Iowa lass, Miss Alice Fincel, won the 


rhe fact that you never dare take a great Central Divisional Ladies Championship 
gy cin a a 4 di at Chicago and was. high lady in the Preliminary 
ios Sree Serene Capeee Grand American Handicap. IthacaLock Speed improved 


tion for the same Central African coun- 
try, after fourteen months on the first, Miss Fincel’s shooting at the trap and in the field.” 


says that he intends to hunt elephant ex- Trap and Game Guns $37.50-to $750.00 
clusively and that his personal rifles will 

consist simply of three identical small- Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. ¥Y. 
bore magazine rifles with telescope sights, Box 25 

suitable for all game from rhinos and ae 

elephants down to antelopes. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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A new deluxe 


calibre slide-action 
repeating SAVAGE Rifle 


never excelled in 


gua 


Forsometime, alargenumberof men 
from every section of the country 
have voiced their desires for a new, 
light, repeating .22 calibre rifle built 
- finest workmanship and mate- 
rials, but sold at a minimum price. 


MODEL 29 
24-inch Octagon Barrel 


Now Savage introduces the new model 
29 slide-action repeating .22 calibre rifle 
to fill that demand. If you are among 
those men mentioned above, don’t fail 
to get down to your nearby dealer’s 
quickly—we expect a big run on this rifle. 


Some of its outstanding features are— 


a 24-inch octagon barrel 
full pistol grip, man-sized st 
Lyman gold-bead front sight _ 
new action—smooth-working, simple, 
durable 
extra long forearm 
many refinements in finish 
shoots twenty shorts—or fifteen long 
rifle cartridges 
The new Savage Model 29 with the 
short, smooth travel of the forearm 
puts a lot of rapid, accurate shooting 
under your control, 


Only $19.50 


Send coupon for complete 
data on the new 
Model 29. 


shasnen: 

== Bi e 

50 per cent, Newest Model -- Case hard- 

ened frame, Blue Steel, 6-inch barrel with 

side cod ejector. special handle. Used by every 
neher ere accuracy and dependability.’’ 

SEND NO wae = Pay expressman 920.26, pias 

erate express charges. 
$21 Broadway, New York, Dept. 2-C-263, 


Hrag Carbine 
All the qualities of a high price 
rifle. In fine on condition, all Sonkier $ 75 
bag uaranteed forone year. Send today 
for our Free 50-page illustrated catalog of money 
saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov’t goods. 
Deposit required on all orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-D-1 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Were this home-grown gun crank cata- 
logue chatter we could afford to let it go, 
but there is a chap who has killed much 
big game in a short space of time and 
has had a chance to check up. 

Stewart White told me years ago that 
his double .465 Holland didn’t earn its 
keep and that unless he intended to hunt 
elephant he would not take it back to 
Africa with him. 

Evidently the Portuguese gentleman is 
off of the big double rifles for even the 
“phunts.” 

Well, considering the scale of prices 
of these big guns, we are $700 nearer to 
that African trip—and that’s something. 

Sutherland, who has likely killed more 
elephants than any living man, did most 
of his “ivory hunting” with the .318, 
using a .577 for close-up work, and re- 
cites that even that ponderous cannon 
won't stop ’em unless the hit is in the 
right spot. Such being the case, then 
there is some room for the belief that the 
long, jacket bullet of the .318 would 
travel just as far into the Jumbo as the 
bigger bullet, while the rifle is certainly 
a lot easier to point accurately and speed- 
ily than some 13-lb. .577  shoulder- 
wrecker. 
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home is not the actual thrust on the 
mechanism which is used to shut up the 
back and of the barrel, but the gas of the 
explosion, escaping under a breech pres- 
sure of from 18,000 to 80,000 Ibs. per 
square inch when we get into overloads 
or obstructions in the barrel, and thrust- 
ing in all directions. This takes unfair 
advantage of the rifle mechanism which 
is destined to stand high pressure from 
but one direction—the rear end of the 
barrel. 

The accompanying “yard of pansies” 
shows some cases which got tired being 
picked on, and laid down on the job. 
No. 2, a .30-06, has spread sideways like 
a pancake, and has dropped its primer, 
letting out volumes of white-hot gas into 
the bolt and the breech. Nos. four, five 
and six are .280 Ross cases, which were 
loaded with tremendous charges of 
Sharpshooter in the effort to blow up a 
.280 action. The cases all ruptured, but 
the rifle didn’t come open although the 
head of the bolt was actually bent slightly 
backward into the extractor slot. 

You can blow open one of these rifles 
which has the extractor slot cut too far 
around the head of the bolt, permitting 
the bolt to be twisted around and put 


What high pressure does to cartridge cases. 


Why Not Sling Straps on 
Shotguns P 


Sectional prejudice is queer, and about 
as queer a manifestation of it is the fact 
that the American shotgun shooter refuses 
to have anything to do with a sling on a 
shotgun, but often wants it on his rifle. 
It is true that for a hot corner when the 
birds are rising fast, the man owning the 
gun is like the colored cavalryman who 
didn’t like his branch of the service and 
"lowed that in case of a retreat he didn’t 
want to have to fool ’round with no 
hawse. 

But, considering the many instances 
where most of the time the gun is merely 
being carried and the sort of country 
traversed—and it seems to me that the 
German idea of a sling is not so entirely 
cuckoo as might appear at first glance. 

The accompanying portrait study is 
none other than the vice-president of the 
Ithaca Gun Co., L. P. Smith, familiar to 
everybody who has occasion to write to 
that outfit. Mr. Smith is tied up to a 
short-barreled 12-gauge gun and is fixing 
to go fox hunting. 

Of course if he could travel fast 
enough and had dogs good enough he 
wouldn’t need any gun at all, but it is 
interesting to note that in view of the 
fact that he finds a gun desirable to keep 
the fox from running up his pants leg, he 
also finds the sling strap desirable. 

It has just occurred to me that maybe 
the brand of foxes they have around 
Ithaca climb trees, all of which would 
explain the sling still more clearly. A 
gun might be much in your way if you 
had to climb after said fox. 


What High Pressure Does to 
Cartridge Cases 


Several times in this column I have re- 
marked that what causes rifles to leave 


into the rifle in the backward or non- 
rotating position, because the bolt nat- 
urally never locks, having nothing to ro- 
tate it any more than you can rotate a 
spiral screw driver blade when it is back 
in the handle. 

But, put the bolt into the rifle correctly 
and give it a chance to lock, and you 
can’t blow it open with anything that 
won’t also blow the barrel off the re- 
ceiver—which I was unable to do. 

The usual results of a case rupturing 
as those shown is first to blow off the ex- 
tractor, or at least to blow it off its lugs 
and bend it outward, then to blow out 
the magazine floor plate, and bulge the 
magazine walls outward, which in turn 
splits the stock and is likely to cause 
splinters to fly. I am now talking about 
the Springfield with latest type receiver. 
Some of the older ones merely do this: 
some of them shatter the receiver and let 
the bolt fly out to the right and rear, 
tripped up by the safety lug on the right 
side. 


Two Sets of Barrels 


Two inquiring parties write to me this 
month inquiring as to the specifications 
for an all-round shotgun, and both in- 
cluding in their hypothetical plans and 
specifications two sets of barrels. While 
I have not checked up this impression 
with my gun factory friends, I believe 
that this particular superstition has pretty 
well died out. You cannot get a well 
balanced gun of adequate weight for clay 
birds and ducks, which means crowding 
eight pounds—and a light, handy gu 
~ upland use merely by changing bar- 
rels, 

You can get a gun having one set of 
barrels short and the other set long, one 
set open bored and the other set tight, 
but that’s all you can get with this two 
sets of barrels thing. 


It will identify you. 
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up the 
of the . r . 
 pres- A double gun is a complete entity with 
S$. per its barrels, frame, fore-end, and stock 
rloads and if you alter anything in any of the 
thrust- items you alter the whole in balance and 
unfair feel. If one set of barrels are short and 
which the other set long, certainly you are going 
. from to get good balance in one case and not 
of the so good in the other. Either this or you 
have to add thickness to the short barrels 

insies” —and they are just the pair - should 

i ot be heavy in the nature of their pro- : : ant 4 
ae we anus . Single Barrel Lefever Trap Gun with ventilated rib, recoil 
ys like Also, the gun intended for ducks and pad, ivory sights, large forearm and a special trap stock, as 
yrimer, clay birds ought to be a good pound shapely as any $1000.00 gun, a clean snappy trigger pull 
as into heavier than the one intended for upland 
ir, five use—and how are you going to effect this 
1 were by changing barrels? : 
es of Not that all guns for ducks have to LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
fue 8 weigh 8 Ibs, but if you are going to 
ed, but draw a sharp line in the matter and not ITHACA, N. Y. BOX 14 
gh the use one gun, and one weight, and one type 
lightly of boring for all-round use, then the 

: duck side of the combination should be 
e rifles heavy. And the clay bird game always 
00 far justifies 8 lbs, or more. HUNTING Hunting & Fishing 
es An extra pair of barrels costs as a rule FISHING is a 52-page monthly magazine cram- 
ad put eT : med full of hunting, fishing, camping 


i _—— . id t i d I. 
hell the pour of the gue—cae of you sei elereatioe ebtar wace ios 


es : ’ ; ; fishing tack! 1 8, b 
get is an extra pair of barrels. You don’t - See cocnie mene tame coiamares.. bast 


get another gun, not on your well known Sect value ever offered in a sporting 


magazine. 
tintype. AND HERE'S THE 


Remington Sportsman's Knife 


a — P , ae with stag handle and two long 
There is some justification for extra > slender blades especially de- 


barrels with a repeating or automatic ; signed to meet the exacting 
"= requirements of skinning and 


shotgun. In the first place there is no < E e cleaning fish, game birds and 
balance in such guns anyhow. In the fur-bearing animals. — Blades OF Course 


are of superior quality steel 





second place you have but one barrel, not “i with strong, durable, keen- 2 
, i cutting edges. @ points are shaped just right f I VU. 3: O 
two, and there is no chance for a ~_ a Ge ee ne ee se In-Une 
choke on one side and full on the other. SPECIAL OFFER We," send you Hunting & aie ; . 
And in the third place the extra cost is os Fishing Magazine for, a_ whole I’ve always used it; ever since I 
not a great deal—particularly in the case Eute, ae or ee yp . began hunting, 25 yearsago. Never 
of the Remington Model 17, which turns The Name “Remington” on the = eth for have any trouble with my gun, inside 
r non- the bare barrel loose when the gun is | | Blade Is x ZA or out. No pitting. Firing and 
It nat- taken down. Even then it is well to guarantee ejector mechanisms always work 
° of quality. + $ isht.’’ 
| to ro- make the change only in choke, and not <TC . right because oiled right. , 
_— : get violent and get 26” for field use and — pase me Je See otue Hendy — wes ae 
te ack ” : | 4 S otties at a goo stores, vold 8 
is bac 30” for wild fowl, unless you are sure : dies te takin foc tie Die ted 
' you like the change in forward weight. : x “One” on the label. 
prrectly B : : Satisfaction guaranteed or funded. Mail your order today to FREE Sample and_Iilus- 
ut, the chap with the double gun in guaranteed or money r you y 
, a aed . : trated Dictionary of Uses 
ad bi mind will do well to either get a com- HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 281 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 8-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., N.Y. 
. 7 promise gun in weight, with a 55% | ———{_$___ J862 
he © barrel on one side and a 70% on the 
Ss other, or else to take the “half the cost of N ll 
om . the gun” and invest in another complete —s . = 
: aa gun, lower grade, but intended for the Tos sense en 
s 8 : * 
, use for which he would buy the extra oo 
pw out fuse, for pwnich S Northland Skis 
Ige the are made by skilled 
in turn j easy to keep fire- craftsmen, from 
‘ 5 - arms condition — i 
y cause oe > aiwave teedy for instant use. Marble’s choicest selected 
y about we ©~—SCONNitro-Solvent Oil — , woods, on most sci- 
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Use the BED 
FOREST RANGERS 
PREFER 


SLEEP can make or break your camping trip. 
That’s why the Hodgman Air Bed has been 
welcomed so enthusiastically by “‘hard-boiled’’ 
woodsmen, game wardens and forest rangers. 
The Air Bed is spring, mattress and bedstead 
all in one. It weighs little, deflates into the 
compactest of bundles. When you're ready to 
camp, inflate it in three or four minutes—and 
your bed’s ready! Its degree of comfort can- 
not be described—many persons sleep on 
Hodgman Air Beds the year round. It can be 
used right on the ground, on a cot or in your 
car. It is made so sturdily that it will last for 
years. Once you've tried a Hodgman Air Bed, 
ou'll never again be content with any other 
ind of outdoor sleeping equipment. 
And now,because we manufacture in quantity, 
you can buy Air Beds for as little as $13.00. 
ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT HODGMAN 
AIR BEDS. 
FREE—32 page HANDBOOK by Edward 
Cave, ‘‘HOW TO SLEEP COMFORT- 
ABLY OUT OF DOORS.” 
Many valuable hints, gleaned 
from 30 years of camping ex- 
perience in United States and 
Hodgman Rubber Company, 62 $ 
Trip Street, Framingham, Mass. 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 


feel fine.” 
The Director Belt gets at the 


cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
‘We’ll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 


332 S.La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














Landon & Warner, Dept. A-4, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago | 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part i 
please send me details of your trial offer. | 





Soft, Light, Warm as eiderdown, but cost 
a lot less. Water proof, cold proof, vermin 
proof. CATALOG FREE 


KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 


2, 76 Traverse St, Boston, 











Dept. 
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This Quick-Draw Stuff 


Presumably blood-thirsty brother wants 
to know the best way to draw a revolver 
quickly when it is hung in a holster a 
few inches below the hip. The safest 
and surest way is to draw it about five 
minutes before you think you’re going to 
need it, and hold it behind your back. 


Then saunter in a nonchalant manner in - 


the opposite direction from the scene of 
expected trouble. This will both save 
ammunition and the possible attentions of 
the District Attorney later. Might save 
the family a consultation with the under- 
taker. 

There has been more idiotic kiddish 
stuff printed in the shooting papers about 
quick-draw and fancy hammers and this 
and that for perforating your fellow-man 
before he can get you than would serve 
any actual necessity for such chatter in, 
say, fifty years’ time. The only bad man 
we have with us is the tough kid, who 
may or may not be full of hop and who 
gives you as much chance to go in for 
any fancy gun-slinging stuff as you’d give 
him if you got the drop first. 

The man expecting trouble in a tough 
neighborhood can well carry his gun in 
a side pocket of his coat or overcoat, or 
even in his hand. Even then he wants to 
be darn sure that he won’t shoot first 
and find out he didn’t have to, afterward. 
It is very hard to pull back a bullet that 
is on its way. 

I happen to have occasion to investi- 
gate twenty or thirty cases a year where 
parties have been removed by the fire- 
arms angle, and I have seen a lot of 
such parties. While I like shooting and 
love firearms, I have little use for the 
gun-toting nut who is always running 
around practicing quick draws and 
burbling about the bunk in the magazines. 
It is merely Little Willy grown up. 

Outside of guards, peace officers, and 
others in unusual positions, the need to 
pull a gun quickly and in earnest arises 
about once in a man’s lifetime, and when 
it arises, very likely the special gun, and 
the special holster, and the special ham- 
mer, and this and that will be home in 
the bureau drawer. 


The Range of a Shotgun 


“Several of the members of our shoot- 
ing club have had a very heated argu- 
ment about the range of shotguns and I 
will appreciate it very much if you will 
answer my questions,” says a chap in a 
letter to the department. 

Then he goes on to specify that the 
guns are to be a 12 and a 16, using 
Win.. speed loads, both with No. 4 shot, 
the 12 with 1% oz. and the 16 with 1% 
oz. Which will shoot the farther? Also 
which gun has the best pattern, and from 
100 yards to the end of the trajectory at 
a 45° angle, which gun has the most 
killing power? 

Some more brothers evidently falling 
for this bunk about how small bore guns 
“shoot harder.” 

Putting the reply in the first paragraph, 
neither gun, with the same shot, will 
shoot farther. Both will spray over an 
acre lot at the end of the trajectory, and 
you could not tell one from the other, 
provided you use the same size shot. 

The 16 has a trifle the worst of it in 
starting velocity, 14% oz. of shot being 
slightly an overload for the 16, just as 
an*ounce is a bit heavy for the best. work 
with the 20, and the 12 with 1% oz. has 
a trifle higher muzzle velocity. But the 
difference is slight, and air resistance 
cuts down even this difference, so the 
actual distance to which either gun will 
project No. 4 shot is the same. 
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This, however, is a lot different from 
the question as to which gun will kill 
the farther. If this is what these 
brothers mean, then the answer is that 
the gun with the largest charge of shot 
is always able to kill consistently farther 
than the others. At distances over 40 
yards or so the velocity of the individual 
pellets may be considered as the same, but 
the 12 is shooting 4% oz. more in the same 
cloud of shot, the density is a trifle 
thicker, and it will make hits 5 yards or 
so past the distance where the 16 will 
make hits. This is of course assuming 
th t both guns have the same patterning 
ability, as there are good shooting 12’s 
and poor shooting 16’s and vice versa. 


Other things being equal—such as the 
patterning ability of the gun—the gun 
with the heavier charge of shot will al- 
ways kill farther than the gun with the 
lighter charge. There is no mystery in 
shotguns, even if you cannot see the 
charge fly. Also, small bore guns, par- 
ticularly with such loads as 1 oz. in the 
20 and 1% oz. in the 16, do not “shoot 
harder” than 12 bore guns with 1% 0z.; 
that is, they do not have higher muzzle 
velocity. They have lower velocity, if 
there is any difference. 

When you throw out the variation in 
guns, which may run for or against your 
pet theory, then the whole question re- 
solves itself into one of amount of shot. 
The more shot you shoot, the farther the 
gun will kill. 

Pattern. Depends much on the indi- 
vidual gun. But, it is always easier to 
get high -and consistent patterns with 114 
oz. in the 12-bore than 1% oz. in the 16- 
bore, and generally speaking ten 12-gauge 
full choke guns will out-pattern ten 16- 
gauge and ten 20-gauge guns, taking the 
full gamut of loads on the market for 
each gun. 

And don’t forget that I am a small-bore 
crank and have shot only a 20 in the field 
for fifteen years. 


All Right, We’ll Mention It 


Chap says that while he sees much in 
print about the 30-06, he never sees any 
mention of the 300 Savage; that he has 
killed six deer with his and that no com- 
plaint has been filed by anybody includ- 
ing the deer. Also, that he suspects there 
must be something wrong with his outfit 
from the little mention he gets of this 
cartridge and rifle—the M 99 Savage. 


Also, he objects that while critics ad- 
vise never to load a lever gun with more 
than 40,000 Ibs. pressure, the M 99 Savage 
never creaks with the .250 and .300 which 
gets close to the 50,000 Ib. mark. 


The .300 is a good cartridge in a good 
rifle, as this chap says. It does not quite 
catch up with the 06, but through the use 
of late progressive burning powder it 
equals the former service velocity of the 
06 bullet, that is 2700 ft. with 150 grains 
in spite of the small case, which is more 
than plenty for any deer. 

Standard .300 and .250 factory loads 
rarely run over 45,000 Ibs. while the 
Savage action has been tested with far 
higher proof loads without developing 
trouble. The worst that may be said of 
this action is that it develops spring and 
makes reloading a pest through the fact 
that the fired case does not fit the chamber 
easily when reloaded. 

Advice as to never loading over 40,000 
Ibs. with a lever gun is good for some 
lever guns, but would throw out the 1906 
cal. 30 1895 Winchester, for instance, 
while the Savage has been enjoying from 
45,000 to 50,000 Ibs. since 1914, and has 
not laid down on the job yet. 
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On a Louisiana Marsh 


as Bobby insisted. Either keep down or 
take a chance on having your head 
knocked off. Those ducks had no fear of 
banging into that pond from any direc- 
tion and at any time. 

In two minutes we had other visitors. 
A mixed flock of pintails and mallards 
showed down wind. They saw our de- 
coys, set their wings, and swung around 
as if they were coming down to join our 
early morning party. 

“Pick the drakes,” whispered the guide 
as this flock numbering more than 60 
piled into us. This time there was no 
missing. Four ducks dropped, but one 
of mine was a cripple, so we had to give 
him another barrel. 

And then came the green wings. Man, 
oh man! how those birds did smoke up 
the ozone! We saw and heard them 
coming down wind at better than a mile- 
a-minute clip. Bobby said that here 
would be some real sporty shooting, as 
we would rise up and give it to them if 
they swept by within range. 

That flock of about twenty or twenty- 
five sure acted as if they were going to 
a fire. There was no delay about their 
going, either. ‘The bunch headed over 
the pond, saw our decoys, wavered for 
just a second or two, and then decided 
that they had better keep right on to the 
conflagration, so up we rose to see what 
we could do about it. 

I do not know about you, Mr. Duck 
Hunter, but nothing gives me a greater 
kick than a flying tackle at flying teal 
which are coming straight in. In the 
first place the shooting is different than 
at quartering birds. It puts you on your 
mettle. Secondly, the speed of the teal 
is so great that there is an added chal- 
lenge. 

Well, Bobby and I counted four birds 
in the pirogue before we rose, as the flock 


came in beautifully. But—both of us 
missed the first shot, and then what a 
flare! That flock shot into the air as if 
they had springs instead of wings. Then 
wham! wham! again, and both of us got 
birds with angling shots. 

Bobby had had a perfect score up to 
that time, so I razzed him unmercifully 
— he fumbled the first crack at the 
teal. 


“You are not so hot, Big Boy,” I said. 
“So, it’s teal that can put the Indian sign 
on you? All right, how about a little bet 
right now that you can’t get a double on 
the next bunch of teal?” 


Bobby muttered under his breath, grin- 
ned kind of sheepishly, but did nothing 
except threaten me as he vowed that he 
would wipe that miss off the score card. 


A bunch of spoonbills swooped down to 
our playground in the next ten minutes. 
But they dropped far beyond our decoys, 
so we didn’t get a. shot. 


Then out of the sky came the call of a 
waterfowl, which always gives us a 
thrill. It was the sonorous honk of a 
wild goose. We stood up to locate this 
bird in the morning sun. There it was!— 
a lovely snow goose! Bobby immediately 
began to strut his stuff as a goose caller. 
He awnked, and squawked, and you 
should have seen that lonely, wandering 
goose come for us! Bobby talked back 
to it, invited it down with all the nice 
compliments he could give in the goose 
language, and for a moment it looked as 
if we would get a shot at the big fellow. 
But, still honking disconsolately because 
it had lost its playmates, the goose con- 
tinued on its way and we settled back to 
our duck shooting. 


The sprigs or pintails headed the 
waterfowl procession, which kept us busy 
for the next hour. Those long-necked 
birds gave us a wonderful play, and 
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Bobby opened up with his little twenty 
to show what he could really do. Just 
as soon as enough of the flock got down 
low on a swing up-wind we started to 
sling the shot. I got one drake and al- 
most missed with the second barrel, but 
my bird went down, nicked just enough 
to keep him out of the air. 

Bobby dropped a pair but wasn’t able 
to stretch his 20 to get a third. Even 
while we were spotting the birds on the 
water an enormous flock of mixed birds 
appeared on my right. There were a 
few pintails, mallards, and spoonbills in 
the bunch which must have numbered 
five hundred. 

“Oh, for my tin hat,” whispered Bobby 
as we watched this flock skid to our de- 
coys. “When you shoot you’d better duck 
your head and get into the cyclone cellar, 
as I’m going to drop some ducks right on 
your head. Now watch out!” 

And darned if he didn’t keep his 
word—almost. Bobby’s last shot was at 
a climbing hen mallard, going straight 
up to cloudland. It dropped not seven 
feet from my end of the boat. 


For more than two hours the mallards, 
teal, pintails, gadwalls, and _ spoonbills 
paraded in front of us, and what fun 
they did give us! Shortly after eleven 
o’clock we decided that we had enough, 
so we picked up and started our slow 
journey (via the pirogue) on the great 
wet way. Bobby said we had forty birds. 
It was enough, although the law permit- 
ted us to show an even fifty if we wanted 
them. But the number didn’t count. We 
wanted the sport, and any decent number 
of birds would have satisfied us after a 
morning in the heart of such a wonder- 
land for waterfowl. Bobby says he has 
the old pirogue all dusted out for us this 
winter, and the teal geared up for more 
quick flying. All right, Big Boy, we’ll be 
down—and bring on those teal! 


An outstanding gun at America’s traps 


L.C. Smith Ventilated Rib Gun 


Equipped with the 


Hunter One-Trigger 


GAME AND TRAP GUNS, $40.00 to $1125.00 


Guns that win Grand American, sectional, state, 
and local championships, that set new high rec- 
ords year after eventful year, MUST be good 
guns. And competent judges continue to 


award these honors to 
L. C. Smith Gun users. 

The Ventilated Rib 
model raises the plane of 
vision above the barrel 


eee — ——_ 
(Ses secpeee eee 


An L.C. Smith Gun won the 
> a an 1927-28 Grand Americans 
arcs and the sighting rib 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, New York 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Export Office, 50 Church St.,N.Y.C. 





stays cool through sustained firing. 
Hunter One-Trigger there are no jammed or 
snagged trigger-fingers, no shifting of grip and 
no fiddling for that second trigger. 


With the 


Let an L. C. Smith 
Gun better your score 
afield or at traps. See 
your dealer’s stock today- 
If it isn’t complete, write 


for Booklet B-41. 
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CAN I USE AN OUTBOARD? 


INCE the advent of the several articles on small 

boats that I have written for this magazine, there 

has been a literal flood of questions relative to the 
use of outboard motors on every type of boat from a 
Mississippi stern-wheeler down to an asbestos shingle. 
Yes, of course this is exaggerated a little, but it’s not so 
far off as you might think. 

The humble outboard has certainly seen a variety of 
uses since its beginning, and it has been used successfully 
for moving heavy barges loaded with machinery as well 
as for breaking speed records in the various and numerous 
regattas. The bulk of you, though, are probably more 
interested in whether or not such and such a motor will 
work on a certain type of boat—hence the letters. 

Unquestionably there are some types of boats that are 
manifestly unsuited for outboard motors. Consider the 
hired rowboat with the flimsy. stern or some slippery-sided 
toothpick of a boat that should be used with one paddle 
and sparingly at that. Obviously such boats are not meant 
to take on a load at the weakest point and then to be 
vibrated until the fastenings start to drop out. ‘There 
are cases on 
record where 
the whole stern 
of a hired row- 
boat has 
dropped out, 
letting the high- 
ly-prized motor 
fall gently to 
the bottom of 
some deep and 
cold lake. 

Many of these 
litle motors 
turn up at ex- 
tremely high 
speeds in order 
to get the neces- 
sary power, and 
when they are 
hitched to the 
stern of some 
heavy, water- 
logged old hulk, 
the propellers 
promptly dig a 
hole and permit 
the entire stern 





Cold Spring Harbor outboard motor race. 
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of the boat to settle without appreciable movement in a 
forward direction. 

The smallest engine made at present is the single cyl- 
inder Johnson, which weighs only 27 pounds and is good 
for 1.72 h.p. at 3,000 revolutions a minute. Its nearest 
competitor weighs around 40 pounds, and from there they 
run up to engines so large that it is necessary to use a 
small crane or at least several men in order to lift them 
in place. Not all of us have small Johnsons, and it is 
therefore apparent that by adding fifty or more: pounds to 
the stern of a decrepit old rowboat, things may, pretty 
generally, begin to happen before long. 

The boat should be determined on before the motor, 
and the motor should then be purchased to go with that 
certain type of boat. 


The Beginner’s Troubles 


Not long ago, a friend purchased one of the popular 
makes of “twins” for use on hunting and fishing trips, 
but he could not wait and had to “try her out” as soon 
as possible. With the motor strapped to the running 
board, we made the trip to City Island, where he hired 

a husky rowboat 
for the trial 

trip. 
He had read 
his instruction 
book quite thor- 
oughly, and for 
once I had sense 
enough to keep 
my mouth shut 
in order to see 
what happened. 
It didn’t take 
long either, for 
he wound the 
starting cord 
into the groove 
on the flywheel 
and then gave it 
a mighty heave. 
However, the 
motor decided 
to run in the 
opposite direc- 
tion because he 
had _ advanced 
the spark too 
far. The result 
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An Indian knows 
where—and how 


“My Inpran guide told me there were several 


whoppers just outside the white water. Believe 
me, he knew! And how he handled that canoe 
while I played the big-boys!” 

Indians developed the ideal craft for water 
travel—the canoe. And Old Town Canoes are pat- 
terned after real Indian models, Light, swift and 
sturdy. Amazingly easy to handle. Priced as low 
as $67. From dealer or factory. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Spon- 
son models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. Also 
speedy craft for outboard motors—racing step 
planes and hydroplanes, Old Town Canoe Co., 
982 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


Old Town Canoes 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 





The most complete line ever offered, at real money 
saving prices. 










up— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 





With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 

money-saving prices. 

CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 

Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <-———— 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
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THE WHITE 


Step Hydroplane 
Outboard Motor Boat 


SR Ree ee 


Note the low bow—the Extra “‘step’’—it’s out- 
standing style. Individually built by the makers of 
the famous WHITE Boats and Canoes over a third 
of a century guarantee well seasoned stock, finest 
equipment and workmanship. Here’s just the boat 
you want to lead the 1929 races. Write for speci- 
fications, price and catalog. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
160 White St. Old Town, Maine 
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of this was that the starting cord with its 
hard wooden handle barely missed de- 
capitating my friend, and after describing 
a graceful parabola it landed in the 
water about fifty yards directly to wind- 
ward. 

The answer to this is: be sure that 
your timing lever is in the proper posi- 
tion before you start to wind her up, be- 
cause these little two-cycle motors can 
run with equal ease in either direction. 


Carry Plenty of Pins 


Those among you who already have 
outboard motors undoubtedly know of the 
soft metal pins used for holding the pro- 
peller to the rest of the outfit. The ob- 
ject being that if the propeller should 
strike a submerged: object, the pin will 
shear off and prevent damage to the 
motor. All too often outboard enthu- 
siasts leave the dock with an insufficiency 
of pins, and if you happen to run shy 
it’s a case of row or paddle home. The 
replacement job only takes a few seconds 
and the shortage of one pin may cause 
hours lost from sport. 


Wood for Small Boats 


One of the chief difficulties in building 
a small outboard race boat is to find 
wood that is sufficiently strong yet light 
enough to do the trick. Not many lumber 
yards are in a position to supply such 
material, and hence there have been a 
number of letters requesting where this 
wood is available. There are several 
such firms now making a specialty of 
quarter inch, five sixteenths, and three 
eighths mahorany. Among the more 
prominent is the Indiana Quartered Oak 
Company of 12th Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Racing Outlook Bright 


A rather lengthy racing schedule has 
come to hand from the Florida bunch. 
The races there during the present win- 
ter will be run off like a series of turf 
events, boats, engines and drivers making 
a regular circuit throughout the leading 
cities and towns, giving everyone a 
chance to see what the outboards are do- 
ing in the way of speed. 

Outboard racing associations are spring- 
ing up all over the country, and next 
season threatens to be a busy one for the 
drivers. The winter meeting of the 
































H. S. Harris sets new record for distance jump. 
lt will identify you. 






American Power Boat Association took 
special cognizance of this trend and an 
attempt is to be made for a uniformity 
of rules. The country has been divided 
into three major regions, each with fif- 
teen chairmen, whose duty it will be to 
work out rules and recommendations that 
will be acceptable to the majority. A de- 
velopment division in each of the classes 
has been created in which anything may 
be done to the motors except changing the 
piston displacement. Speeds in excess of 
fifty miles an hour should be made in 
some of the larger classes under this 


ruling. 


Bill Higgins Wins Elto Prize 


The Elto Outboard Motor Company 
has announced that Bill Higgins of 
Racine, Wisconsin, has been awarded the 
first prize, $1,000, for the fastest time 
made with an Elto engine during the 
past season. Higgins made 37.3 miles 
an hour at Danville, Illinois, the fastest 
speed up to that time ever recorded for 
an outboard motor in open competition. 
Ralph Harrington of Willmette, IIl., won 
$500 for knocking off 37.02, and Eldon 
Travis of Peoria was also awarded $500 
for making 28.19 m. p. h., thus setting a 
new record for the Speedster model. 
The other two records were made with 
the four-cylinder motor known as the 
Elto Quad. There were at least a dozen 
more closé competitors in the fields. 


Motor Boat Show Full of 
Outboards 


At the New York Motor Boat Show 
this year an entire floor of the Grand 
Central Palace was given over to the 
display of outboard engines and _ boats, 
Canoes, all metal boats, speed boats, 
family runabouts, and small cruisers were 
literally jammed into the allotted space. 
A great many boat building concerns are 
turning out these small boats in great 
quantities, and the market is not yet 
satisfied. It is possible to buy almost 
any kind of a boat imaginable at prices 
that are relatively low as compared with 
the average automobile. The marine 
trade is finding that through the medium 
of these small boats many people are be- 
coming interested in boating for the first 
time, and it is predicted that each owner 
of such a boat is a potential buyer of 
something larger and more expensive 
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later on. At any rate, the entire indus- 
try is reported to be in splendid shape. 


Keeping Gas in the Tank 


One of the serious troubles with some 
of the larger outboard motors is that of 
keeping a sufficient amount of gasoline in 
the tank for a protracted run. Usually 
these tanks will hold only enough fuel 
for about two hours’ running, it then 
being necessary to shut down and refill 
either from some handy shore station, or 
as is usually the case, from an indepen- 
dent can carried in the boat. 

In some cases the problem has been 
solved by the use of a five- or ten-gallon 
independent tank up forward, connected 
to the motor by a pipe line with some 
means of forcing the gasoline back. This 
may be accomplished by means of a little 
ain pressure, pumped up with a tire 
pump, or by using one of those electric 
fuel pumps now to be found on so many 
of the newer cars and boats. One boat 
last summer, in a long distance race, 
used an old inner tube, rigged up with 
valves to supply pressure to the tank. 
This worked so well that it was only 
necessary to pump it up once in a race 
of nearly 140 miles. 


Outboard Boating Association 
Forms 


At a meeting held in Detroit recently, 
representatives of national and_ local 
boating organizations, and manufacturers 
of outboard boats and engines, formed 
what will probably become the country’s 
largest National Sports Association. The 
name of the new organization is the Na- 
tional Outboard Association, 

The Board of Directors consists of a 
total of 21 directors, some of whom serve 
for one, some for two, and some for three 
years. The one-year directors will be re- 
placed by election at the First Annual 
Convention, which is planned for Jan- 
uary, 1930. The directors and their 
affiliation are as follows: 
Affiliation To serve for 

1 year 


Name 
Daniel Pratt 
Pacific Motor Boat 

J. G. Robinson 

Power Boating 
G. C. Gillies 

M. V. P. B. A, 
Frank Wigglesworth 

N. E. O. M, A. 


1 year 
1 year 


1 year 
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D. W. Campbell 1 year 
M. Vv. P. B. A. 
A. F. Bobrick 


A, PO B. A. 


’ 1 year 
W. E. Willis 1 year. 
E. J. Willis Co. 
A. L. Lockwood 
Lockwood Motor Co. 
A. T. Criffith 
M. V. P. B. A. 
D. K. Chadbourne 
Johnson Motor Co, 
C. E. Stouch 
Sea Sled Corporation 
J. Stern 2 years 
Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
W. E. Lyman 
Lyman Boat Works 
J. C. McKee 
Mullins Boat Co, 
C. F. Chapman 
Motor Boating 
C. A. Herrmann 
Penn Yan Boat Co. 
T. L. Smith 
Caille Motor Co. 
William Gibb 
Laconia Car Co. 
M. Cross, Jr. ‘ 
Cross Gear & Engine Co, 
Fred Martin 
Boyd-Martin Boat Co. 
H. Biersach 
Evinrude Motor Co. 


2 years 
2 years 
2 years 


2 years 


2 years 
2 years 


3 years 


3 years 
3 years 
3 years 
3 years 


3 years 


The membership will consist of out- 
board motor and boat owners, and will 
be nation-wide. The National Outboard 
Association will cooperate in every way 
possible with existing outboard associa- 
tions. It is planned to give the owners a 
national service on outboard matters, 
such as cruising, racing, insurance, and 
publications. The Association will de- 
vote itself to the important national prob- 
lems of securing better docking facilities, 
the creation of marine parks, and the 
development of better waterways. The 
development of municipal facilities for 
the small boat owner will receive a large 
share of attention. Construction  in- 
formation on waterway travel and other 
subjects of interest will be disseminated. 
All racing rules and regulations will be 
formulated by a racing commission, com- 
posed of appointed A. P. B. A., M. V. P. 
B. A., and N. O. A. members. 

H. Biersach, Milwaukee, is acting as 
temporary chairman, and J. Stern, Mil- 
waukee, as temporary secretary of the 
Association. 


Florida Fighters 


(Continued from page 79) 


having a wonderful time. The weather 
quickly settled down to Florida normal, 
which means “perfect.” 

The first day out from Long Key we 
started by taking some pretty fine dol- 
phin. These fish are the classiest of all 
in my estimation. Everyone has a favor- 
Ite pastime and mine is fishing for dol- 
phin. They strike fiercely, run unbe- 
lievably fast and usually jump all the 
time they are on the hook. I verily be- 
lieve they are thé fastest swimming fish 
if the ocean and they are, beyond all 
doubt, the prettiest. It is really 4 shame 
to take them from the water; but dolphin 
steak is dandy eating. Also, their bellies 
make a fine cut-bait, although those cut 
from bonito are preferable. The dolphin 
generally hangs around bits of floating 
Wreckage or sea weed in the Gulf Stream. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


After the dolphin had given us several 
battles, John hooked into his first sailfish. 
He played it like a veteran and landed it 
on light tackle after an exciting fight 
during which the sailfish performed on 
top of the water to such an extent that 
Bill, who was managing the moving pic- 
ture camera, had to rewind several times. 
John kept this fish for mounting. 

Bill took John’s place and was almost 
immediately rewarded with a small king- 
fish. I had @ sailfish on for about five 
minutes and lost him when my hook came 
loose. This sailfish made a running jump 
at the bait for about fifty feet, took it 
without the preliminary tap and kept 
right on going. I snubbed him down and 
he made a terrific leap out of the water, 
skittering along on his tail and shaking 
his head wickedly. 


3 years | 
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KERMATH 


for the 
WVew Year 


Isn’t it about time to treat 
yourself to the sweetest 
running marine motor you 
have ever listened to? 
That’s the world renowned 
Kermath! Used in every 
type of boat in every 
civilized country in the 
world. Modern construc- 
tion—modern design—ad- 
vanced engineering refine- 
ments—highly economical 
—exceptional power — 
abundant speed — reliable 
under all circumstances. 





When you select a Kermath 
you select the best. Fore- 
most for years. Send now 
for our catalog which will 
give you complete informa- 
tion covering the full Ker- 
math line. Write today. 


3to150H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
“COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 


The Family Outboard Speed Boat 


KENNEBEC JQY-BOY II 


Will carry a heavy load with ease. 

Invisible sponsons, gracefully crowned $154 
deck, rub rails. Ideal with Class A f b 
or B motors. Send for complete Saad 
catalog. Waterville 


The Kennebec Canoe Co., Dept. 7, Waterville, Me. 


It will identify you. 
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Mister, that sure was a pretty sight I 
mean to tell you. Thrills? You don’t 
know what a thrill is until you hook into 
a sailfish. If Florida didn’t have any- 
thing else to recommend it excepting 
sailfish, it would still be the greatest place 
in the world! 

Shortly after I lost my sailfish, John 
hooked into another. Bill, in the mean- 
time, was getting nothing but kingfish. 
He was also getting peeved and grum- 
bling away at a great rate. His face be- 
gan to take on the look of one who has 
been weaned on a pickle—and a dill 
pickle at that! 

When John hooked into his second sail- 
fish, Bill let out a string of the most 
musical profanity I ever listened to, and, 
for a man who has been around salt wa- 
ter as much as I have, that is some state- 
ment! If the Anglers’ Club gave prizes 
for cussing, Bill certainly deserved a 
diamond button. 

Well, to continue, John got another 
sailfish and this baby jumped once and 
quit jumping. Then he started an under- 
water battle. John played him until he 
only had out about two hundred feet of 
line. We all decided he must be hooked 
foul. When he got that close however, 
he started jumping to beat old Ned. 
Darned if he wasn’t the jumpinest sail- 
fish I ever did see. He would clear the 
water, skitter along on his tail, dive and 
run. After awhile, John got him to the 
boat and Wenzel gently lifted him up by 
the snout, removed the hook and turned 
him loose; whereupon, he floated around 
kind of stupid for a few seconds and then 
suddenly dove out of sight. 

Bill kept right on catching kingfish, 
causing us to rechristen him “King” Bill 
















instead of “Bonito” Bill.- I had the best 
He had been pour- 
ing it into me when no sailfish were 
around, saying that he placed them in the 
same category as sea serpents, inasmuch 
Now all that was 
He had seen sailfish and could 
not deny their existence, but none had 
This 
condition’ of things sure did get his goat 


of him by this time. 


as he had seen neither. 
changed. 


honored him with their patronage. 
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aboard and we weighed him. Fifty-four 
pounds of fighting amberjack. Caught 
on light tackle in twenty-eight minutes. 
Not a record but fairly close to it. 

“Bill,” I observed, “that must have thirt 
been what had your bait awhile ago.” boat 

“Well,” answered Bill, “I’m darned Just 
glad he got off.” : 

After the adventure with the amber- 
jack, we hooked into several different 
varieties of reef fish. Barracuda and This 
grouper in plenty. One large grouper cand 
took John’s bait and, despite his best ef- Rack 
forts, made a bee-line for his hole down John 
in the rocks. We tried every way we eck 
knew to coax that grouper out of his dred 
hole but had no success. Bill took a WwW 
couple of large barracuda, each of which Ge 
weighed over twenty pounds. He: also gardi 
took a running jack—the only one taken weithic 
during the entire trip. We all had plenty at ali 
of reef fishing and were thoroughly tired shark 
when we dropped anchor inside of the lengt! 
railroad causeway at Long Key that tail. 
night. and 

We had decided to turn in early that grabt 
evening and get started for sailfish be- at the 
fore sunrise next morning. While we were 
were comfortably ensconced around the That 
cockpit, Captain Schubert rigged up a more 
little bait-caster and started to cast. He slashe 
had good (?) luck right away. Meow! aaihe 
It was a catfish! Kept 

“hen Bill got out a flashlight and loud | 
flashed it into the water alongside. It line v 
was fairly swarming with life. Ballyhoo, ciuiaae 
little jackfish, moonfish, shrimp, etc. John shark 
amused himself by trying to catch bally- lnese 
hoo with a crab net. The ballyhoo are anil 
as fast as greased lightning and it was leasin, 
very laughable to watch results when broug! 
John made a sudden swoop with the net. felt: so 
The ballyhoo would skip out of the wa- 
ter on his tail and run as if the devil 
himself were after him. Little bits of 
sea-weed floating past on the tide were 
full of shrimp and small crabs. We also 
found sea robins. 

Bill rigged up a bait-caster, baited it 
with live shrimp and let it drift back out in 
with the tide. Almost at once he was tail, a 
rewarded with a strike and a regular It’s 
bit of fishing took place. He had hooked big fis! 
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shar! 
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Scenes from the movies we took. 


didn’t razz Bill any more. He sure had 
our sympathy. 

When we got back to Long Key, we 
reported five sailfish and finding upon in- 
quiry that this was the best reported by 
any boat that day, we felt quite proud. 
The Captain and Wenzel, particularly, 
strutted their stuff. They had a right to 
do it too. They sure did know their 
groceries when it came to sailfish. 


and si 


and, to make matters even worse with 























































Bill, I had another sailfish tap. The next morning dawned bright and 4 ——- ane, Sa ™ evening, ~ do wh 
° clear again. After the customary tussle ceeded in landing and releasing severa an art 
a eS ere ees ee ee with the stove, we finished our breakfast of these scrappy little fighters. believe 


when I felt the sailfish take the bait and 
run with it. I played that one just as 
cautiously and carefully as though he 
were the last sailfish in the ocean. Al- 
most had him to the boat, and had in- 
structed Wenzel to turn him loose when 
I did get him to the boat, when out came 
my hook and away went my sailfish. Bill 
turned to Wenzel and remarked, dryly, 
“Never mind turning that one loose!” 


All this time Bill kept on getting king- 
fish and getting madder. I had another 
sailfish, a small one, which I landed 
quite handily and turned loose. When 
the sailfish got on and jumped, Bill im- 
mediately called me a “lucky, dashety- 
blank-blank asterisk” (or words to that 
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and headed out for some reef fishing. If 
you have never fished a Florida Reef, 
you have certainly missed a_ glorious 
time. You can look down into the crystal 
clear waters and see the rocks, coral and 
marine plant growth. The bright rays 
of the sun seems to flash a thousand dif- 
ferent colors in the water and, here and 
there, you see a fish darting swiftly. 
Over the reef we went and Bill had 
the first strike almost at once. Out went 
his line, the reel screeching and almost 
smoking. Bill watched carefully, putting 
on all the brake he dared. Finally, a 
slack line. The fish, whatever it was, 
had gotten loose. The Captain circled 


We took an early start the next morn- 
ing and ran down to Bahia Honda, troll- 
ing on the way for sailfish, We were 
not successful in securing any but did 


take several tuna, barracuda and king- ) 
"fish. beautie 


Our reason for going to Bahia Honda on 28 
was to try for tarpon and jewfish. We ae : 
had no luck at this game however. I ys ap 
believe the water was too milky. We “we ‘f 
spent the night there and came back as cee 
far as Lower Mattecumbe through the re ge 
inside route the next day, dropping an- oS 
chor near the railroad bridge there. - thy 

The following day we spent trolling 


. severel 
between Alligator Light and Long Key. in te 


effect). Finally Bill got a tap, turned he spot. Something took my bait and Had a dandy day’s fishing, all of us get- Tees 
his brake loose and struck shortly there- WENt- One hundred yards; two hundred ting our share. This was the day Bill ber a 
after. Up in the air went a perfect yards—and still going strong. Suddenly broke his run of bad luck on sailfish. more if 
monster of a sailfish! it stopped. I started to reel back some He took his first one and earned from aside § 


line. I needed it, believe me! Got back 
about fifty yards without much trouble, 
then out it went again. What a fight! 
For twenty minutes I played that baby 
with everything I had. At the end of 
that time the fish was fairly close in and 
deep down. Wenzel, peering over the 
side of the boat, yelled: 

“I see him. A big amberjack. No 
wonder he has given you a tussle!” 

Gradually I pumped him up. Down 
he went! Up again. Down again. Up 
again, and the gaff. Wenzel drew him 


us (at last) the cognomen of “Sailfish” some $5 
Bill. Right after this event, he began to late. 
yell for a marlin. That’s the way with With 
Bill. He wanted a sailfish and as soon well sa 
as he had caught one, he began to wish the cal 
for a marlin. No doubt he’d have wanted “chuck. 
a broadbill had he succeeded in taking 2 busy w; 
marlin! At that, you have to give him Deed 
credit for being ambitious! } camp” z 
The run back from Long Key to Miami, strip of 
while replete with fair fishing, was not up and 
out of the ordinary excepting for one 0c- 
currence. We had progressed nearly t0 


“Ha, ha,” laughed Bill. “Isn’t he a 
beaut! Oh, boy, what a whopper! Get 
the movie camera, somebody.” 

All of a sudden thé strain on the line 
slackened and Bill’s face fell. 

Did he get off?” we inquired anxi- 
ously. 

“Yes—nnnoo, I don’t know,” Bill stut- 
tered. 

He reeled in and, believe it or not, he 
had a kingfish! The sailfish had thrown 
the bait and the kingfish took it! We 
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Fowey Light, when John’s reel began to 
sing in a way that only a sailfish can 
make it sing and, on striking, the largest 
sailfish I ever saw broke water and com- 
menced his running, slashing, dancing 
fight. John played him coolly and within 
thirty minutes had him quite near the 
boat, although he was far from through. 
Just then we noticed the fin of a large 
shark near the sailfish and John turned 
the reel-brake loose to give the sailfish 
a chance to get away from the shark. 
This the sailfish proceeded to do and ran 
so rapidly that the shark soon curved 
back and to the right and disappeared. 
John renewed the fight and, after a little 
work, had the sailfish within one hun- 
dred and fifty feet of our boat. 

We were congratulating John on his 
fine sailfish and making predictions re- 
garding the size and weight thereof when, 
without warning, up shot the sailfish out 
of the water and a perfectly tremendous 
shark snapped off about three feet of his 
length—from the end of the sail fin to his 
tail. Instantly everything was confusion 
and profanity aboard the boat. Bill 
grabbed an automatic and fired five shots 
at the shark, of which, I am sure, several 
were hits. It was of no avail however. 
That shark didn’t mind the bullets any 
more than if they were raindrops. He 
slashed again at the remainder of the 
sailfish and took it below the waves. 
Kept right on going, pursued by our 
loud and violent language, until all the 
line was off the reel. We could have, of 
course, cut the line, but figured that the 
shark might turn the head of the sailfish 
loose and we could have it mounted for 
a souvenir. John, who had intended re- 
leasing the sailfish as soon as he had 
brought it to the boat and measured it, 
felt so badly about the affair that he quit 
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fishing for the remainder of that day. 

We fished the next day outside of 
Miami in the Gulf Stream. We had a 
wonderful day of fishing. We all had 
one or two sailfish on, of which we kept 
one for the purpose of mounting and one 
because we had to. Bill hooked the lat- 
ter and, no sooner did he jump, than we 
perceived that he had no snout whatso- 
ever. It happens sometimes that the 
snout has been broken off. This sailfish 
put up a fine battle but Bill finally got 
him to the boat, where Wenzel had to 
gaff him as he had no snout to hold him 
by. It was then that we noticed the hook 
was imbedded in the back of the sailfish, 
just in front of the sail fin. The leader 
wire had, in some manner, taken a per- 
fect half-hitch around what was left of 
the snout. The snout itself had been 
broken off long before as it was perfectly 
healed over. 

During the day, I had a heavy strike 
and, at the first run, doubted my ability 
to handle the fish at all, as it took off 
nearly all of my nine-thread line. We 
all wondered what manner of fish it 
might be. After eighteen minutes of hard 
work, I landed him, a grouper which 
weighed fifty-nine pounds. Possibly a 
record for this type of fish on light tackle. 

It is very unusual to get a grouper out 
in the Gulf Stream as they prefer the 
reefs and rocks. Had I hooked into this 
one in fairly shallow water and among 
rocks, I am certain I could not have 
landed him on light tackle. 

This day ended our fishing trip and 
that night Bill and John boarded the 
train for Baltimore. ‘They hated to say 
farewell to Florida and its wonderful 
Gulf Stream. As Bill remarked: 

“We had one whale of a time even if 
the stove did smoke!” 


Silver and Gold (Continued from page 97) 


and sing of reel, the break of water far 
out in the blue and flirt of the powerful 
tail, as he nosed for the bottom, 

It’s just a joy to see Texas handle a 
big fish! I enjoy it nearly as much as I 
do when I have one on myself, for he is 
an artist at the business. If you don’t 
believe it—“come and see.” 

Before he got his in, “D. L.” had one 
on and both were working at the same 
time, while I ran for my camera. For 
about two hours we were sure busy, 
someone working all the time and the 
beauties coming in. None were over 35 
lbs. and some much smaller, but they 
were the gamest bass I ever took and 
each one gave the full measure of. sport 
to the angler. They were also the most 
beautiful—“Silver and Gold”— without a 
blemish. “Too pretty to kill,” the girls 
said, and we thought so too. Of the 14 
taken in that two hours all were returned 
to the water except two which were so 
severely injured in getting out the hook 
that they would not have lived. 

Texas and I took the lead in the num- 
ber caught and I believe would have had 
more if rod had not so often been laid 
aside for the camera in efforts to take 
sg special scene—alas, being often too 
ate. 

With the falling tide went our fish and 
well satisfied fishermen were ready for 
the call, “come and get it” from the 
“chuck-wagon,” where the girls jwere 
busy with the layout of rations. 

Lunch consumed, it was “all aboard for 
camp” as we must run down the narrow 
strip of hard sand before the tide came 
up and covered it. On these shores there 


is not the wide beach as farther south, 
and only at low water can a machine 
navigate the beach at all. We had a 
close call as it was for at one place we 
ran too near the water and—down went 
all four wheels almost to the hub. At 
the same time the wash of a wave shot 
under the truck and sealed each wheel 
in the sand as if it had grown there. If 
ever a bunch of fellows MOVED—we 
did. Realizing that the tide was coming 
in and, if we did not get out in a very 
few moments we would not get out at 
all, eac one “did his bit.” With their 
hands some scooped the sand from around 
the wheels while others ran up and down 
the shore collecting bits of board, barrel 
staves, anything that could be put under 
the wheels to give traction and prevent 
them from sinking deeper in the water- 
soaked sand. So we managed to jack up 
hind wheels, get boards under them and 
dig the sand from around the front ones, 
then the engine was started, “all hands 
and the cook” tailed on to lift and push 
and, with a “hurrah,” out we went to 
more solid ground. For a time it looked 
as if we would have to abandon the truck 
and—take a 10-mile walk. 

However, “all’s well that ends well” 
and our day not only did that but began 
well and held its own throughout. 

“What luck?” we were asked, as we 
rolled into camp. “GLORIOUS LUCK,” 
was the reply, and the girls furnished 
the echo—“Glorious luck,” “Silver and 
Gold,” and, “Ah! you should have seen 
that bass run down the wave—the most 
BEA—U—TIFUL sight that ever was 
seen.” 
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ORLD’S greatest 

sport — “Evin- 

ruding!” More 
fun than flying. More 
thrills at 30 than from a 
car at 60 M. P. H. 


Evinrude — world’s fast- 

est twin last year and 
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Blankets and Blankets 
E read in the stories of long ago how the 
pioneers and scouts, in the rugged life that they 
led, would select, when it came nightfall, a shel- 
tered place out of the wind, and would there lie them 
down to rest, rolling themselves up, each in his little blan- 


ket that was carried, presumably, on his back, in a little 
pouch. Sweet slumber soon closed his eyelids; an owl hoot- 


ed; but there was our 
hero snug as a bug in 
a rug in that warm 
blanket which, as we 
read the story by the 
radiator, makes us 
fairly perspire and 
feel thankful that all’s 
well along the Poto- 
mac tonight. Now 
that’s all very well in 
the story, but some- 
times when we read 
these things we won- 
der just how com- 
fortable those same 
pioneers and_ scouts 
were in their little 
blankets. We must 
readily and surely 
believe that these 
blankets covered a 
very _ inconsiderable 
area and that they 
took up but little 
space, for these same 
scouts and _ pioneers 
travelled light and 
were not to be weigh- 
ed down and uphol- 
stered with any volu- 
minous blanket rolls. 
Neither have we any 
data to lead us right 
as to what material 
these blankets were 
composed of. We 
suspect, however, that 
they were of pure 
wool and were wide 
enough so that laying 
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Leonhard Seppala, four times winner of Yukon Dog Derby, won last 
three All-Alaskan Sweepstakes, carried serum over longest relay in the 
anti-toxin drive to Nome in 1925. 
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the blanket on the ground one could, in the usual way, 
roll over and over on it and thus completely envelope the 
body in the several thicknesses thus resulting. 
the pioneer scout take off his deerskin clothes and put on 
pajamas so as between the clothing and the blanket it is 
likely that he really did obtain some notable degree of 
warmth, especially if the weather were not too chilly. 
Very little of this rolling up in the blanket and sleeping 


Nor did 


on the ground was 
done with snow a foot 
deep and the “ther- 
mometer” standing at 
below zero. 

Any man who runs 
around in the woods 
very much comes to 
have an abiding and 
inseparable faith in 
blankets. When he 
shows you his outfit, 
this and that are gone 
over and eventually 
the blankets will be 
shown. “These are 
my blankets,” he will 
say and the way he 
says it you would 
think he were speak- 
ing of some treasure. 
He takes satisfaction 
in having _ blankets 
that really are blan- 
kets; blankets that 
warm him and pro- 
tect him when in the 
open ; blankets, in fact, 
that are the best that 
money can buy and 
which he knows from 
experience are depend- 
able and fill the bill. 
He may have started 
out as sO many an- 
other individual has 
by buying cheap blan- 
kets, those of inferior 
quality. Gradually he 
has advanced to the 
stage where he has 
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concentrated on wool. “Wool, and noth- 
ing but the best wool will do,” some polar 
explorer has stated, and that just sums up 
the experience of every man who has 
gone through the school of the out-of- 
doors. There may be some things you 
can skimp on in fitting out for the out- 
doot world, but you cannot do this in 
buying blankets. ‘There is where only 
the best come up for consideration, 


There are a great variety of blankets on 
the market. Many of them look like the real 
thing. Generally, however, they have the 
stamp of inferiority all over them. They 
may have some wool in their make-up, 
but cotton predominates and cotton, as 
we all know, has no heat-generating or 
heat- preserving possibilities. Blankets 
made of what is known as “shorts” of the 
wool, the discard so to speak in the 
making of high-grade blankets and 
woolen material, makes for a fair pur- 
chase; but virgin wool, that soft, fluffy 
material, as light as it is warm, that is 
the material out of which a genuine one 
hundred per cent. blanket can be made. 
Added to the above is the fact that an 
all-wool blanket lasts for years and years 
and still holds up surprisingly. This is 
one reason among many why the highest 
price wool blanket on the market is the 
most reasonably priced blanket in the 
long run. One can add a number of 
cheaper blankets to one’s outfit, the same 
to take the place of a lesser number of 
woolen blankets. That is just exactly 
what too many outdoor people are doing. 
It is poor economy because, after all, they 
cannot fulfill the purpose for which they 
are meant and do so to a top-notch de- 
gree. 


In purchasing your blankets be sure 
that you get them long enough, and if 
they are the so-called double blanket, so 
much the better. By double blanket is 
meant one that is a continuous length, 
the same doubled over to make one uni- 
form body-length blanket. In a blanket 
of this sort, therefore, you practically 
have two blankets or thicknesses in one. 
Unfortunately, blankets, except those that 
are made to answer to the demands of 
the man of the out-of-doors, are made 
woefully narrow and long. One can 
envy the short person who goes through 
life able to ensconce himself agreeably 
under a short blanket. But, as in my 
own case, where six feet of body must be 
covered as thoroughly as possible, the 
too-short blanket is a cause for constant 
worry and doubling up of the legs to 
prevent them from sticking out into the 
night air. It is a pleasure indeed to be 
able to stretch out full length and know 
that your feet are covered and that the 
blanket comes generously up around your 
aggressive chin. The man who has 
length to his credit therefore needs to pay 
strict heed to the length of the blanket, 
more so than his brother of shorter stat- 
ure. Width of blanket, too, is another 
consideration that must be given heed to. 
All in all, a blanket proper for the out- 
of-doors that is 82 or 84 inches in length 
by 70 inches wide will give the best satis- 
faction.. Understand that such a blanket 
is a double one. Stretched out full length 
is would be 164 inches long and doubled 
over on itself equally it would be the 
given 82 inches. A blanket such as this 
gives you elbow room and foot room. If 
you lie down and roll over and over in 
It you will have a real proposition. The 
good point scored for the double blanket 
of course is that it can be made veritably 
into a sleeping-bag, all that is needed is 
getting two or three blankets according 
to the weather you are going to camp 
out in. Two can sleep very nicely in 
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TAKES nerves of steel — even with a 
Winchester in hand — to face the rush of 
the great brown bear. And it takes men with 

a profound knowledge of steel to build so 

great a gun. 

Winchester quality, of course, is known 
throughout the world but it is not generally known that 
Winchester was one of the pioneers in the development of 
alloy steels. We used and advocated these alloys even before 
they were considered by the United States Government and 
many years before they were adopted to provide safety, strength 
and lightness in the modern automobile. 


Winchester also developed the heat treatment of steel while 
other manufacturers were case hardening their products and 
the Winchester steel laboratories today are still well in the 
forefront of advancement. New alloys and new treatments are 
constantly being tested to improve, if possible, old methods 
and to anticipate and meet all needs of modern shooters. 


Every lot of steel in daily use is also tested —both chemically 
and physically—and the laboratories devoted to this purpose 
are the only gateway through which steel of any kind can enter 
the Winchester plant. 


Important as this specification and analysis of steel 
may be, Winchester’s *tmen of steel” represent but one 
branch of the expert knowledge which contributes to 
the perfection of a Winchester Shotgun or Rifle. And 
our laboratory control of steel is but one of many 
steps which build up Winchester quality and enable 
us to stamp each finished firearm with this “Winchester 
Proof”’—the mark of aristocracy in gun making. 
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| double blankets this Way, which is the 
best way, because the heat of two bodies 
is so much greater, and this, combined 
with the heat generated by the wool, 
makes it doubly attractive from the com- 
fort standpoint. Where blankets of this 
sort are wide it permits you to pin up 
along the sides of the blankets with those 
large pins, thus making it a real sleeping- 
bag. Under you will be the balsam tip 
“mattress,” and over this will be the 
canvas that prevents the moisture from 
coming up through. Then come the 
blankets, while over the whole may be 
drawn a light canvas to help hold the 
heat in. With three blankets thus two 
can sleep out in pretty chilly weather and 








experience no discomfort. 

Those better grade virgin wool blankets 
that are made by the foremost woolen 
mills in the country who cater to a great 
degree to the outdoor trade are what is 
known as pre-shrunk. That is to say, 
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they are shrunk in the process of manu 
facture so that they will not shrink 
further thereafter. Many a person whe 
has experimented with blankets of uncer- 
tain origin and value has found that in 
due course of time they have crept to- 
gether until they have been but ghosts of 
their former selves. That is one fault 
with the blankets of inferior make. The 
higher grade blankets are proof against 
shrinkage, in fact preserve their shape 
indefinitely. 

Obtain only the best wool blankets 
whether you are making your trip during 
the summer, fall or the winter. You may 
not need as many blankets in the summer, 
but up north even in the summer, espe- 
cially sleeping out, the nights are more 
or less cool, and a sufficient number of 
blankets is desirable. It is better to have 
an extra blanket along than some other 
material that can just as well be left out 
of the deal. 


Siberian huskies. 


Teasing Muskies in 


an Inkwell 


(Continued from page 103) 


hole, but the old ‘lunge are apparently 
away for the day.” 

“Remember what I said about the 
Black Lake muskies,” the guide reminded 
me. “I still claim they’re funny actors 
and, by gar, this ink-well gives me the 
creeps.” 

As for my part, the lake was some- 
thing out of the ordinary. I kind of liked 
it from the start. The fact that vegeta- 
tion, tamarack bark and other ingredi- 
ences had darkened the color of the 
water did not phase me in the least. But 
I must admit that the lake did possess a 
peculiar atmosphere that led you to be- 
lieve something was about to happen. 
The waters had the appearance of a lake 
just before a severe thunder storm. Dark 
and ugly. 

We were now seated in the canoe and 
the guide dipped his paddle in the murky 
waters silently. The craft moved gently 
over the waters, with the bow pointed 
towards the channel that led into Black 
Lake number one. 

The surface lure still graced the end 
of my leader. My faith in a lure of this 
type for ‘lunge has always been fore- 
most. It seems that the northwoods war- 
rior likes to grapple with anything that 
makes an unusual commotion on the sur- 
face. Lakes that are very weedy do not 
offer an opportunity to use a bait of this 
type, however, but the Black Lakes were 
deep and apparently clear of weed beds. 
Plenty of rock and deep water vegetation 
was in evidence in most sections of the 
chain of lakes. 

A cast close to the mouth of the chan- 
nel brought our: first thrill for the day. 
A dark object tore skyward the moment 





the lure struck the water, landing with a 
mighty splash that wound up in a wide 
swirl. My lure bobbed to the surface al- 
most in the center of the commotion. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” exclaimed the 
guide. “That fish just wanted to let you 
know he was here. Boy—but he was a 
beaut!” 

I readily agreed with the guide that 
the ‘lunge was a nice one. However, I 
do not like to see the fish strike a lure 
without taking it. There are times when 
old Esox nobilior cuts up rather disgust- 
ingly. He will leap and tear around 
your bait without pricking his lip. Play- 
ful? Yes, I guess that’s possibly it. 

Another half hour of faithful casting 
brought no further results. I was com- 
mencing to think that the guide’s re- 
marks were correct and that we had come 
to the lake on the wrong day. It was 
almost noon before we had arrived and 
the evening fishing was still before us. 
The day was fairly warm, it being late 
August, so the unwillingness of the ‘lunge 
to do battle at this time of day was noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. 

Lunch was had about four o’clock and 
we were again on the trail of the muskies 
about five o’clock. The sun was slowly 
setting in the west as we reached the 
upper end of the lake where the channel 
led into lake number three. So far we 
had confined our fishing to Black Lake 
number two. 

“Let’s take a crack at number three.” 
suggested the guide. “Maybe the ‘lunge 
are over there to-day holding a session.” 

“Can’t be any worse than this,” I re- 
plied. “Your suggestion is in order—let’s 


go ” 
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The water in the channel was found 
very low in some places and the canoe 
was portaged around the bend. A doe 
and two fawns scampered through the 
brush as we lumbered along with the 
canoe on our shoulders, 

“The sight of a deer always gives me 
a thrill,” remarked my tanned companion. 
“Seems that the longer I live up here in 
the bush the more I think of the wild 
folks.” 

“Glad to hear that, old boy,” I com- 
mented. “It would be a wonderful thing 
to hear all guides speak that way. Those 
added thrills of sighting game when out 
fishing mean much to me, also. What a 
bleak and dreary country this would be 
if all the wild things were taken away. 
An old porky even gives me a feeling of 
companionship when I meet him along 
the trail.” 

“The people up here realize what con- 
servation means,” interrupted the guide. 
“They’re all for it. Gosh, the game and 
fish is our livin’ and whole life up here. 
If we kill ’em off there won’t be much 
use of stickin’ around. Loggin’ is done 
for, you know.” 

The broad expanse of Black Lake 
number three unfolded through the thick 
foliage as we slipped the canoe to the 
water's edge again. In another ten 
minutes the lure was in action at the 
mouth of the channel, where a weed bed 
was in evidence. I attached a weedless 
lure with a trailing pork-strip to my 
leader and commenced working the cen- 
ter of the water vegetation for a willing 
scrapper. 

Splash! A wild commotion of dark- 
ened waters and foam rose from under- 
neath the lily pads and rushes. Up, up 
and up came the big ’lunge, until three- 
fourths of its body sparkled and quivered 
in the sunlight. Again my lure was 
tossed several feet away by a quick flip 
of the powerful head. Another moment 
and everything was still. ‘The waters 
slowly calmed as I reeled in my slack 
line. 

“Well, they’re in here all right,” I 
managed to stammer, after gulping a few 
times and shrugging my shoulders in 
order to set my heart to beating again in 
the usual routine. 

“They’re witches, I tell you. Never 
saw anything like ’em in my life. I’ve 
fished these waters hundreds of times and 
every time they manage to get away or 
just scare you almost to death,” said:the 
guide, with a cock-sure nod of his héad. 

“Yeah. Well, I’ve fished ‘lunge some 
myself and I’ll have to admit that these 
fish do seem a bit uncanny. However, 
I'm going to hook one before we dig out 
of here tonight.” 

“Hope you do, boss. But it won’t be 
easy. These ‘lunges live a _ sort of 
charmed life. Old Indians claim there is 
some kind of god that hovers around 
here and protects the fish. You know 
how funny some of those old Indian be- 
liefs are so take it for what it’s worth. 
As for myself—well, I ain’t sayin’ I don’t 
believe a little in what they say.” 

My own convictions had been settled 

before we started to fish. The lake did 
bear all the earmarks of witchcraft, 
haunts and other such poppy-cock, but 
that did not prove anything to me. 
did not comment to the guide. If he 
believed it, all well and good. No harm 
done, and it made a cracking good story 
to tell his city customers, 

“It’s gettin’ a bit late. We better hit 
for the middle lake before we get caught 
in the dark,” suggested my companion, 
as he squinted towards the setting sun. 

“Yes, it’s after seven o'clock,” I re- 
Plied. “Maybe we can raise another 
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musky in the other lake before going 
home.” 

With this conclusion reached and _ de- 
cided, we made for the channel and 
again shouldered the canoe and portaged 
around to deeper water. Darkened 
shadows were reaching across the limpid 
waters of lake number two as we dipped 
the light craft into its inky liquid. A 
beaver slapped the water loudly with its 
tail as we intruded into his domain, the 
sound reverberating in sharp echo from 
the forest surrounding the lake. 

It was almost eight o’clock when the 
unexpected happened. We had paddled 
quietly along the east shore of the lake, 
casting close to the water’s edge. As 
my lure, which had been changed again 
to the surface type, landed with a “spat” 
about five feet from the end of the log I 
had stood on earlier in the day, a mighty 
force from beneath the dark waters came 
plowing upwards. The ‘lunge closed its 
vicious jaws down over the white and 
red plug, then, with a mighty swirl, dis- 
appeared in the depths, 

“Zowie, you’ve got him this time!” 
cried the guide excitedly. “I hope he 
don’t get away.” 

The fish bored downward until he 
reached a depth of at least ten feet, so it 
seemed to me. My line cut through the 
waters at a rapid clip, while the light 
split-bamboo rod bent to a dangerous 
arch in my attempt to snub the fish. 

In what seemed ages to me, the ’lunge 
commenced to work upwards again. I 
retrieved my line inch by inch as the 
northwoods tiger came closer. Not a 
sound was uttered by the guide and my- 
self as the battle continued. We both 
watched for the appearance of the fish 
with open mouths and nerves held tense 
with excitement. 

The lake exploded with a muffled re- 
port as the ’lunge broke through the quiet 
waters. The fish leaped high, with the 
lure plainly visible dangling from the 
outside of its lower jaw. I could not de- 
termine how well I had the fish hooked, 
but from all appearances he was in for 
a tough battle. 

A wild dash towards the lower end’ of 
the lake caused my reel to spin. Yard 
after yard of line was stripped off as the 
huge fish placed all its strength into one 
grand dash for liberty. The guide kept 
the canoe in position for me to handle 
the fighting fish and we finally wound 
up with a bit of “in-fighting” in the 
neighborhood of the channel entrance to 
lake number one. 

Twice the fish was brought to the 
surface, each time he filled the air with 
spray, then dug his pointed nose into the 
inky blackness and bored downward. 
What a battle!—what excitement !—what 
a magnificent and worthy foe! 

The spirit of the pioneer red-man 
seemed to be in the paddle seat of the 
canoe as I finally lifted the ‘lunge from 
the waters and pulled it over the gun- 
wale of the canoe. A sharp rap between 
the eyes with the butt end of my gaff 
stiffened the fish in a series of rapid 
quivers, then silence. 

The guide turned the canoe around 
and started to paddle slowly and quietly 
for the landing. The ‘lunge seemed 
wrapped in a shroud of silver as it lay 
motionless in the bottom of the craft. It 
was now almost dark and the waters 
took on a more curious aspect as we 
glided over the surface of the inky liquid. 

At that, I’m going back thex€ some 
day—if it’s not more than a few minutes, 
to study and commune with the waters 
of the Black Lakes.. I may even fill my 
fountain pen from this ink-well of na- 
ture’s playground. 
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Better Fishing — More Comfort with 


HODGMAN 
WADERS 


EEP POOLS hide 

the Big Ones—go 
get’em with HopGMAN 
Wapers! Wade waist- 
high but stay dry and com- 
fortable. No fatigue to 
spoil your fun; Hop¢MAN 
Wapers weigh but 32 to 48 
ounces. Made right, too — 
finest nainsook or jeans, 
doubled,rubberized, 
absolutely water- 
proof. From Your 
Deater. Write now 
for folder, FREE 
SAMPLES of ma- 
terial and name 
ofnearest dealer! 


HODGMAN 


602 Tripp Street 
Framingham, Mass. 


Learn at Home by 
Mail Bea tanidesusiat. a 
to_ mount DS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful fascinating new art. 
crets revealed. mee. aunty cakes wy 
men, women and 8. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s Finest art. SPORTS- 
MEN save a trophies. BIG PROFITS 
for spare time. Sell your mounted speci- 
mens and mount for others. Have a 
business of your own. Big demand, high 
rices. Learn from old reliable school, 
years’ experience. 


Benutifel illustrated 
@ boo How to Learn 
e oy oone Game’”’ 
with dozens of photos 
of mounted specimens. Yours for the asking 
REE— SP Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature lovers 
—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful 
FREE BOOK NOW — no obligations. Write! 
Don’t delay. Send Coupon Today—NOW ! 
SSSCSSSSSR eee eseeseseseeeeee, 
N. W. School of Taxiderm 
2042 Elwood Bidg., Omaha. eb. 


VW \ Sena our free illustrated boo 
; a3400 ® ount Game.’’ Also ‘ell en a 
f a learn this fascinating art 


BOOK 
,\ COUPON 


moerrs and quickly by mail. No obli- 


ww 


1 “il ae RO 
‘ B oo 


al t yon 

sick of jumping 

satel from job to job? 

Wouldn’t you like to earn 

$1900 to $2700 every year and know 

that your job is safe? You can do it! I'll 

show you how to get set for life with Uncle Sam—the 
biggest, fairest, squarest employer in the world. You 
can plan your life, save money, get a raise every year 
until you reach the maximum salary, get promotions 
to better jobs, have two weeks vacation every year with 
full pay, sick leave, pension, eight-hour day and 
everything you’ve dreamed about. No worry, no petty 
posses. Write for my big illustrated book about all Civil Service 
Departments of Uncle Sam. Don’t wait. I’m making a special offer 
now on my coaching for these jobs. Just say ‘‘send me your Book, 
Free.’’ Address Arthur R. Patterson, civil Service Expert, 
Patterson School, Dept. 1352, Wisner Bidg., Rochester, N. Y- 


How to Catch Fish in 1929 


Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you— 
shows you some new baits and alli 
the old favorites—tells you how to 


use them for any kind of fishing. 
It’s one of the best books on fishing 
everissued. FREE. Tell us where 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 927 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
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Edited by 
DONALD STILLMAN 


Shooting the Line 


CORRESPONDENT who has just recently 
taken up fly-casting states that he is progressing 


A fairly well, but is having trouble extending or 


shooting his line on the go-ahead. Said brother asks for 
helpful suggestions. 

An instructor on the grounds could accomplish more 
in one afternoon with a case of this kind than a six- 
months’ correspondence course. 

This trouble generally arises from the use of too light 
a line. However, if the outfit has been checked up and 
found to be okay, the only suggestion I could make would 
be to press down with the thumb on the go-ahead and to 
straighten the arm so that rod and arm line up horizontally 
with the surface of 
the water at the 
instant of release. 

This is a trick some 
tournament casters 
employ to shoot an 
extra long line, and 
it generally adds five 
feet or more to any 
caster’s shoot. This 
style of shoot is, of 
course, too clumsy 
and tiring to habit- 
ually employ when 
fishing, but it comes 
in handy when an 
angler wishes to 
make an extra-long 
cast, and a beginner, 
once he has gotten 
the feel of it, will 
find little difficulty 
in shooting his line 
in conservative style. 


Lines for Bass 
Bugs 

Certain angling 
writers stress the 
importance of a 
tapered line for cast- 
ing bass bugs and 
feather minnows. 
One enthusiast even 
recommends cutting 
off four feet of the 
taper from the for- 
ward end. 

I am glad that I 


“If winter comes, can spring be far behind?” 
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have never found this necessary. I do not relish paying 
ten or twelve dollars for a tapered line and then mutilat- 
ing it for use in such a crude game as bug-casting. Most 
bass bugs and feather minnows possess perceptible weight 
and decided wind resistance, so the taper offers no advan- 
tages in so far as casting is concerned. As a matter of 
fact, a taper puts the caster at a disadvantage, particularly 
in a heavy wind. In connection with a four and one-half 
to six-foot leader, the level line will raise just as many fish 
and cast a bug easier than the tapered. 

However, it is of real importance to keep the line on 
the surface of the water, and a vacuum-finished line is, of 
course, the only satisfactory floater. A sunken line makes 
for a sloppy pick-up, puts excessive strain on the rod and 

slows the strike 
down considerably. 
Fortunately, it is no 
longer necessary to 
pay high prices for 
a level vacuum-fin- 
ished line. There 
is now a fine Ameri- 
can line on the mar- 
ket which is ideal for 
use with bass bugs. 
It is moderate in 
price, casts beauti- 
fully and one appli- 
cation of dressing 
will keep it on top 
all day. 


Streamside Trails 


It was in July of 
nineteen twenty-six, 
if I remember right- 
ly, during the long, 
dry spell and a heat 
wave which held 
the east in its grip, 
that Harry Jay 
Speyers telephoned 
me to come up to 
his place on the 
“Sprite,” bringing 
my tackle. He met 
me at the railroad 
station and together 
we drove up the 
mountain road 
which roughly par- 
allels the “Sprite.” 
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A deer track on the shore. 


The stream was low—lower than I had 
ever seen it—with scarcely enough water 
in the rifles to dampen the rocks. In sur- 
prise, I turned to my companion and de- 
manded to know what in hades was his 
idea in dragging me a matter of a hun- 
dred miles or more to fish a stream con- 
taining so little water one could hardly 
tell which way it flowed. 

“H. J.” smiled. 

“I want a mess of trout,” said he, “and 
I can’t catch ’em with the water so low. 
From certain past remarks of yours I 
judged you’d be glad to come up and 
show me how,” and his smile broadened. 

And then I remembered a heated argu- 
ment concerning the respective merits of 
the brook- and brown-trout when I had 
made the rash statement that “compared 
to the brownie the brook-trout was a fool 
and could be taken by any dub at any 
time.” 

“You’re going out tomorrow and ketch 
me a mess of trout,” chuckled “H. J.” 

That was it then. The “Sprite” is a 
simon-pine brook-trout stream and I have 
yet to hear of a brown trout being taken 
in its crystal-clear waters. “H. J.” had 
apparently not forgotten the aspersions I 
had cast at his beloved brookie and in- 
tended to make me sweat. 

I spent the balance of the afternoon 
and some of the night praying for a hard 
shower. 

“Came the dawn” hot, calm and cloud- 
less. “H. J.” was delighted. 

“Pll just sit here on the verandah and 
enjoy a smoke,” he said, “and maybe 
along about noon I’ll saunter down and 
assist your return. You’ll find plenty of 
trout in the stream and you can have the 
whole beat to yourself.” 

“Go to the devil,” 
snatched up my rod. 

The heat was intense, even under the 
trees. Most of the birds were silenced; 
only a wood-pewee sounded his short 
sweet andante call. I was soaked with 
perspiration by the time I reached the 
stream and I cursed “H. J.” as I jointed 
my rod and adjusted line and leader. 
But the old fraud was right. The stream 
did swarm with trout. Not in the riffes— 
the low water had driven them out—but 
the pools were just black with fish from 
head to foot. Approach to the outlets 
would send a black cloud racing up- 
stream. 

Several hours of fishing with extreme 



































I replied and 


Here a crow had stepped. 
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No. 900 —ORENO 
Anti-Back-Lash 
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No. 500 — Level 
Winding Anti-Back- 
Lash $5.50 

















No. 1000—ORENO 
Level-Winding Anti- 
Back Lash $8.50 


Over % 


No. 1200—S. B. Level- 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash 
$20.00 





No. 1131—S. B. An- 
ti-Back-Lash $10.00 


Million 


of these famous South Bend and Oreno Reels Sold! 


For more than 15 years a great 
majority of anglers have relied 
upon South Bend Reels. First came 
the Anti-Back-Lash (Originated by 
South Bend); then came the Level- 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash. A few 
years ago came the ORENO Reels. 

With 1929 we offer another 
Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel 
—the No. 550 to sell at $5.50. 

A half million South Bend Reels 
sold— Attests to the popularity, the 
service-giving quality built into these 
reels. It is proof of the satisfac- 
tion of their level-winding and anti- 
back-lash features. 


Elimination of back-lashes, snarls 
and tangles—a_ perfect evenly 
wound line, without the necessity 
of thumbing—these are the fishing 
joys of a quiet, free-running South 
Bend Reel. In the No. 1200 and 
1131, the exposed mechanism of 
the anti-back-lash and _level-win 
working parts is chromium plated, 
assuring even greater wearing and 
lasting quality than heretofore. 

See—examine—the five famous 
South Bend Reels at any sport goods 
dealer. Send for “Fishing—What 
Tackle and When” our 120 page 
book on fishing and fishing tackle, 
new items now ready. Write to- day! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 10275 High St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
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Fishing Tackle of all kind 








ler*I0¢ Little Egypt Wiggler 75+ 
ei Orin Wale Y 
Rod Wi ler. 








PRICE 25c 5 FOR $1.00 
H. G. FARR 


LURE MAKING 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
repairing own tackle and it sure will 


making g your 
add to the fun’ 2 next time = go fishing to play them on 
ee own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog 


WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 





FLY TYING, ROD ans 
Materials and Supplies 
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BEND 


SD. -Reels-Lines-Baztts 





HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


Have you seen Hildebrandt’s new 
HINTS with new ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits for any kind of 
fishing? 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
ever issued—not a dry line in it— 


®,. lots of pictures. Free to you. Tell 
Y us where to send it. 
John J. Hildebrandt Co., 927 High St., Logansport, Ind. 





Silk em 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for 
every purpose. We do not claim 
to make the cheapest, but we, do 
claim to make the best. 


No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 
7 14 $2.86 
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Get it Now — New 1929 
FLY TACKLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


showing over 300 flies and J 


lures in natural color. Fly 
casting instructions, etc. 





and NEW 72 Page 
‘Color Catalo, 





you must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
this book showing Weber flies, tackle 
and “lifelike” luring novelties—many plates 
in full color — valuable hints on casting. 
Besides all standard patterns, this book fea- 
tures tackle especially for American style 
fly-fishing,including ALL fresh water 
game fish as well astrout! The sport- o 
seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth but 7% 

you get your 25¢ back twice: we credit © 
you 25¢ on the first order from cat- 

alog and send you a 25¢ fly free. 


Or simpler — slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 
in goods and get catalog and extra fiy free. 


Weber Wet and Dry Flies. Weber 
and Authorized Dr. Henshall Fly 
Lures. Straintest and No-c-um Lead- 
ers. Weber Fly Rods, Reels, Lines. 


Dri-a-Fli-or-Line 
Handiest little nifty 
you ever owned. 2x3 
in. leather book, with 
pinch-pages 
of deerfat 
dressing 
and dry 
fly com- 
pound.A 
finger nip 








Early season, dry 
Quickest drying. 


does it. 
Rides extra high 
each 20c On faith, send $1.00, 


a e 
Attention—Bait Casters 
‘ Line up with thetimes. Add 
the easy art of fly casting to 
A your bag of tricks. More sport 

= = —more fish—andthe BIG ones! 
Every species that takes bait or plugs will 
hit the fly and Weber tells you how to do 
the trick. Write Weber for Special Start- 
ing Offer, personal selection oftackle and 
full fly casting instructions. 


**If Weber Makes It—a Fish Takes It’’ 





t. 4896) 


Wis. 


EVERY weEK IS WEEKS 
$1A YEAR IS CENTS 


Your neighbo 


rs 
P*% know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every- 
week news digest from the Nation’s Center. Bright, 
intereasing. lependable, different--nothing else like 
it. Was hago gossip, politics, science, travel, 
fun, lots of pictures, instruction, entertainment. 
Trial 18 weeks--13 big issues--Only 15 Cents. 
Se 


or $1 for full year. md now. Address: 
Pathfinder, Dept. 98, Washington, D.C. 


Champion's 

Special : 
GUARANTEED $30.00 VALUE 
Used by Policemen for dependa- 
bility, accuracy and easy han- 
dling, 6-shot, calibre 32-20 or 38 
special. Left wheeler swing-out safety- 
hand ejector. Five year guarantee. Send 
no money. Pay expressman on delivery 
$12.49 plus reasonable express charges. Supplp 
limited. Order now. JENKINS OOS ae 
621 Broadway, New York City, Dept. 2-D-26 


WHY NOT fiaiuigathering uc. 
and Fall gathering but- 
terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, price-list. 
Sone cere tending botertiies. Wr. Sinclar, 
tu: re se 6 . . 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San 
Diego, Calif. 
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Deer track... ? 


caution and a long line failed to draw a 
rise. Even casting from the riffles below 
and “dapping” from the shelter of an 
overhanging bush were unproductive of 
results. 

By the time I reached the big pool in 
the ravine, my interest had waned. At 
low water, a long sand bar juts out above 
a ledge of rocks and it was pock-marked 
with deer-tracks. It looked like an air- 
plane photograph of No-Man’s-Land. 
Evidently, many of the spring brooks 
were completely dried up and the deer 
were compelled to water at the main 
stream. I selected two of the clearest 
impressions and, unlimbering my camera, 
photographed them. At once I realized 
that I had found’a new sport and, trout 
forgotten, I pressed on upstream eagerly 
watching for other tracks in the sand 
and mud. And I found many, Here a 
crow had come down directly to the wa- 
ter’s edge; here a fox had_ stepped 
daintily; here a coon had walked along 
a bit of beach and here—I stopped sud- 
denly, impressed by the size of the print 
before me. A deer trail led alongside of 
the stream and with it was a strange 
track. The front foot was four and one- 
half inches in length—too large for bob- 
cat, beagle or hound. In fact, it had a 
“doggy” appearance and in spite of the 
fact that I was in western New England 
where the timber wolf has long been ex- 
tinct, I wondered if the unusual had 
occurred. 

The outcome of this fishless day on the 
“Sprite” was the beginning of a series of 
photos to which I am adding yearly. Cat, 
lynx, rabbit and other small game are 
now included—impressions in mud and 
impressions in snow, Eventually I hope 
to have a worthwhile collection. 

So, in spite of the fact that “H. J.” 
razzed me to a fare-thee-well, I re urned 
to camp well satisfied. I had had an 
interesting day with streamside trails. 


Buy Tackle Now for Spring Use 


No doubt the thought of buying your 
supplies for the coming season is the last 
thing in your mind. Perhaps even the 
mention of doing such a thing makes you 
feel foolish, but just think a moment and 
give the proposition the attention it de- 
serves. 

Perhaps you have a special fly that 
you always have good luck with and feel 
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that you cannot possibly do without it. 
Are you sure that such a fly can be ob- 
tained just when you want it? Now is 
the time to make sure about it and to at 
least place your order for spring delivery. 

It may be that the rod or the reel need 
repairing. Do not wait until you actually 
need these things before you decide to get 
them attended to. You will be in a rush 
then and even if your dealer can, by put- 
ting himself and others to a great incon- 
venience, get them done in time, the 
chances are that the job will suffer from 
hasty workmanship. 

During the winter the tackle shops have 
time to cater to your slightest whim. 
They have the time to talk things over 
with you, advise you, tell of new places 
to fish and otherwise fit you for a very 
successful season. Drop in and see the 
boys now and then and keep in touch 
with your favorite game. It may pay 
dividends when you start your spring 
fishing. 


Questions and Answers 


KEEPING MINNOWS ALIVE 


Fisuine Epitror—The writer is a resident of 
Chicago and often travels out of town for a 
day’s bass fishing in our local waters. I am 
anxious to procure some satisfactory pail in 
which I can transport minnows and keep 
them alive. Generally by the time I reach 
the’ lake most of my bait is dead. 

D. B. FRANKEL. 


ANSWER—If you are traveling by auto an 
ordinary galvanized pail will do. Improvise 
some kind of a cover that will keep the water 
from slopping and do not overcrowd. Your 
tire pump will serve to supply air to the min- 
nows. Force three or four thrusts of air di- 
rectly into the water every once in a while 
and your minnows will keep lively as long as 
you do so. However, there is a patented 
bucket on the market which incorporates a 
pump and air reservoir. A few strokes of 
the pump fills the reservoir which slowly re- 
leases air into the water. A 25-pound pressure 
will keep the minnows alive for twelve hours. 
The bucket is made by the Air-Fed Mfg. Co. 
of Quincy, Illinois. FIsHING EpITor. 


MACHINE-MADE FLY RODS 


FisuHinc Epitror—I am taking up trout fish- 
ing for the first time and want to purchase a 
fly rod but am not in a position to pay the 
price asked for high-grade hand-made rods. 
What I want to know is this. Are the lower- 
priced machine-made rods any good and are 
they really worth bothering ee sa. « 


ANSWER — Some of the lower-priced ma- 
chine-made rods are really excellent and repre- 
sent good value for the money. Most of the 
larger stores specialize in a rod of this grade 
selling for around eight or ten dollars and 
while, of course, these rods lack the refined 
action of a hand-made rod they will lay a 
line nicely and stand up under a reasonable 
amount of abuse. By keeping the price of 
your rod down to this limit you can obtain 
a satisfactory outfit at from fifteen to twenty 
dollars. FisHinc Epitor. 


LENGTH OF LEADER 


Fisutnc Epiror—How long should a leader 
be for fresh water fishing? 
H. RANDOLPH. 
ANSWER—Depends on the style of fishing. 
Trout: wet fly, three, six or nine feet; dry 
fly, six, seven and one-half or what you will. 
Bass: wet fly, three or six feet; bugs, four 
and one-half to six. Salmon: nine to twelve 
feet. FisHING EpITOR. 


After the Rifle Cracks 


(Continued from page 81) © 


The proprietors secured a pair of husky 
burros, weighing perhaps four hundred 
pounds each, and these are used every 
fall as pack-burros to bring in all the 
game shot within a radius of ten miles 
from the camps. The burros will travel 
all day at a steady pace, uphill and 
down, and carry a pair of small does or 
a good-sized buck very handily. They 
feed on browse, just as the deer do, and 


it costs very little to feed.them. Needless 
to say, they are very popular with both 
guides and‘ hunters. 

If you’ have to leave a deer in the 
woods over. night, try to get it well off 
the ground. Sometimes it is possible to 
bend down a fairly springy tfee and tie 
tie! deer’s head into a fork, -then force 
the tree upright with a lever and thus 
raise the game free and clear. If any 
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part of a dead animal is allowed to re- 
main on damp ground it very quickly de- 
teriorates. It is always better to. hang 
a deer up by the head than in the reverse 
position, as it will drain nicely, the meat 
keeping much longer in consequence. 
Should you be unable to get your game 
suspended entirely free from the ground, 
at least drape it over a high stump or a 
down log, leaving a handkerchief, a 
glove, or some article of wearing apparel 
on it to keep off the foxes. 


Don’t forget where you left your game. 
This has happened so often that a word 
regarding it is not amiss. I remember 
one incident of this sort which particu- 
larly impressed me, and which is worth 
passing on to the readers of this maga- 
zine. A Micmac Indian friend of mine, 
John Bradley, was hunting one Fall on 
the north slope of Bald Mountain, in 
Somerset County, Maine. John is an old- 
timer if there is such a thing in existence 
anywhere. He has hunted and trapped 
ever since he was a kid, and knows the 
Big Woods as an open book. 


Well, John shot him a nice big buck, 
far back from his camp, and wisely he 
decided that it was too far to bring it in 
that night. So he hung it in a tree, took 
a quick look around to get his bearings, 
and struck out for his camp, arriving 
after dark. The next day he went back 
to get his buck. He couldn’t find it that 
day. Or the next. In fact, John never 
did find that buck, from that day to this. 
If a tenderfoot had done such a thing, 
John would have had a hearty laugh 
over it. So you see, even the best hunt- 
ers slip up now and again. 

Break twigs from your trophy right to 
camp, and you will have a plain trail 
leading you back the next day, even if 
it should snow during’ the night. A snow- 
storm‘entirely alters the looks of a wooded 
section of country, making it easy to lose 
one’s game, or even one’s self. 


A bear is a mighty mean thing to lug 
to camp, and I don’t mean perhaps. If 
you are lucky enough to shoot him on 
top of a leafy ridge, he will slide down- 
hill beautifully. But if he is in a gully 
when you down him, what a picnic you'll 
have getting him out. He is so round, 
so roly-poly, and so limp that it seems 
impossible to do anything with him. 

You can carry a small one handily on 
a pole, if there are two or more hunters. 
Don’t try it with a big one, however, if 
you value the hide on your own shoul- 
ders. A bear is less susceptible to dam- 
age from being dragged than a deer, 
anyway, so put your whiffle-tree and rope 
onto his neck, tying his forefeet securely 
into it, run a half-hitch around his nose, 
and go to it! 

Maine black bear have been secured 
that weigh upwards of four hundred 
pounds, and getting such a specimen back 
to camp has all the ear-marks of a life- 
sized job. You will have earned your 
bear-skin rug twice over by the time you 
arrive at camp. If you are too far back 
in the timber when bruin stops kicking, 
take my advice and dress him out on the 
spot. Bring in the hide, the quarters, and 
whatever else you want, on the install- 
ment plan—a little at a time. 

If your bear is an old, tough specimen, 
better leave the meat right there, for 
neither you nor your friends will derive 
much pleasure from the attempted eating 
of it. A fat youngster is fine eating, and 
Properly prepared will serve to assuage 
the appetites of quite a number of peo- 
ple. But an old bear tastes a good bit 
like a slice out of a crépe rubber shoe- 
sole, and shows the same distressing ten- 
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dency to “grow” while being eaten. It is 


most disconcerting. 


Getting a bull moose home is a job for 
a moving contractor, and ought never to 
be attempted by anyone else. Usually, 
too, your moose picks out the center of 
a swamp in which to pass in his checks, 
and it goes without saying that no man, 
or group of men, is capable of hauling 
him out of there unaided by mechanical 
means, or horses. 


The nicest way out of such a situation 
is to sever the head and cape, saving them 
for mounting, and then to use your belt- 
axe and hunting knife ruthlessly, cut- 
ting out the saddles and tenderloin, and 
perhaps the fore-shoulders if the animal 
be a young one in good shape for eating. 
As a matter of hard fact, the present 
laws in most cases specify that only ma- 
ture bull moose with a certain spread of 
antlers may be legally killed. Every 
guide knows that the only moose meat 
which is fit to eat is that of a young, fat 
cow, or a very young bull, too young to 
be legally classed as game. It is unfor- 
tunate, but no less a fact, that the law 
allows a hunter to kill only such animals 
of the moose family as are totally unfit 
for human consumption. 


Misguided persons have frequently 
raised a terrible roar anent the practice 
of some hunters of bringing out a moose- 
head and only a small part of the choicer 
= of meat, leaving the rest where it 
ell. 


Trust a real hunter, however, to save 
everything in the line of meat that is fit 
to be eaten. If he leaves anything in the 
woods, it is because he knows that it was 
not worth bringing out. And it takes a 
team of rugged horses to bring in such 
a monster trophy as the one pictured 
with this storv. 


When it comes to absorbing lead, the 
black bear carries off all the prizes for 
Maine game. During the Fall hunting 
season, bruin wears a deep coat of white 
fat over his ribs, and unless your heavy 
bullet lands on a shoulder-blade or other 
heavy bone, the hole made by it will close 
up almost at once, leaving no blood-trail, 
and allowing the bear to travel until he 
dies from internal hemorrhage. 


I put a metal-cased, 200-grain slug 
from an Army .45 auto pistol through 
the right lung of a seven-foot specimen 
one night a few years ago. He was 
standing erect, less than twenty feet from 
me, and at the shot he let out a terrible 
roar and came diving straight at me, 
swerved aside and went crashing off into 
the timber and ran almost four hundred 
yards before finally crawling under a 
big blowdown, where we found him a 
few days later. He did not bleed at all, 
and at the time I could not understand 
why. But the thick layer of fat had 
closed his wounds, the bullet passing 
through his body and emerging under his 
left shoulder on the opposite side. 


Bruin can take lots of punishment, and 
if you are planning a trip into his coun- 
try, my advice is to take the heaviest rifle 
in your entire battery, and then try to 
slam one into his shoulder or head. 
Otherwise you'll likely lose him, which 
is a great pity and a wanton waste. 
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At Last the Fisherman’s Dream is Realized 


NEW, FULL A IR -FED 


FLOATING 


MINNOW BUCKET 


Keeps Minnows Alive and Frisky for Days in Hot- 
test Weather and when Carried over Rough Roads. 
No Other Bucket Can Supply Air Automatically. 
Airis essential to minnow’slife. The Air-Fed bucket 
automatically feedsthem. Constant bubbling supply 
ofair. Works automatically, Just pump up once 
every day or so. Itisidentical in construction as 


the 1928 Non-Floating Air-Fed Minnow Bucket with 
the two improvements of the *‘Full-Floating’”’ Min- 
now container and the “permanent pump." 


$4.25 


West of Rockies $4.75 
Canada 5.25 


“Seeagiss ° 
At your Dealers 
or 
Only Live Minnows AreBait Order Direct 


A ir- Fe d from Ad, Post 


Paid to your ad- 
dress. 
AIR-FED MFG. & STAMPING CO. 
108 South 7th St. QUINCY, ILL. 








Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 
You'll catch more fish if you give ’em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart for your 
tackle box tells just what bait to use on a dark day 
in a weedy lake, or on a bright sunny day in deep water. 
What to use in late summer when big ones lie in the 
deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the most successful 
fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for all 
kinds of fish—Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
ete. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 


VAMP 
The old reliable. Several 
sizes. Regular, $1; Join- 
ted, $1.25; Baby, $1. An 
all-year fish getter. 





WEEDLESS WIDOW 


A single hook 
Surface Bait, with 
plenty of action, Ab- 

solutely weedless. Made 
in red-and-white, ‘‘Frog’’ 
and scale finishes. Price, $1, 


The *“‘KING’’ and ‘‘QUEEN’”’ 
Two Sizes 





Triple luring metal Baits, made in gold, copper, nickel, red- 
and-white, and scale finishes. Semi-weedless—non-rotating 
—non-twisting. Effective with pork rind. Price, $1.00. 
Heddon Baits are sold by Better Dealers everywhere. 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart (26) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. BFS-2, Dowagiac, Mich, 


Camp Electric Light Plant—}!° 


Vt = 
Complete with wiring, fixtures, lamps, 4 
rooms $147.50. For Farms, 
Camps and Summer Homes. Install 
it yourself. Write for direct to you 
prices. Immediate delivery. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS 





| 96 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Good Gray Partridge 


(Continued from page 95) 


of the house, one might say. But that’s 
not unusual in the Pacific northwest. 

“Onward soldiers—do your duty,” 
cried Doc. “Make it snappy and keep 
your eyes peeled—thost partridges have 
been shot at before and are nobody’s 
fools.” 

Tiedy and I needed no second bidding 
and clicked through the stubble with 
celerity, about twenty yards apart. My 
old comrade, I knew, had keen eyes and 
steady nerves, but this was his first field 
encounter with the wary Hun. I glanced 
around the briefest part of a second and 
there was Doc twenty yards in the rear. 
Without turning around, for things hap- 


pen quickly in this game, I waved him 
on. Both Tiedy and I were now stepping 
on eggs and I inwardly cursed the inevi- 
table noise made as we footed it through 


the stubble. With raised hand Tiedy 
stopped his noble setter, Hunter, to a 
back as he swung in ahead of old Skook. 


We stepped abreast of Skook, who 
never batted an eye. Just then the ex- 
plosion took place—about twenty-five 
feet ahead. The covey bounced up and 
boomed off with a roar that seemed to 
shake the earth; at any rate, that in our 
immediate vicinity. There was a blare 
of Tiedy’s old English twelve and a 
crack of my sixteen in unison followed 
by my second shot, and the total casual- 
ties were two partridges down while cut 
feathers sifted slowly to earth. The dogs 
retrieved and Tiedy was filled with ad- 
miration as he took the partridge from 
Hunter and fondled it. I don’t believe to 
this day the man actually killed—I’m cer- 
tain he didn’t. But it would have been 
a cruel act to break his heart at the very 
inception of his day of sport. Anyway, 
Doc told me the little codger missed his 
bird or birds clean and threw away the 
loaded shell he extracted from the un- 
fired barrel. On the other hand, Tiedy 
claimed, and still claims, he brought his 
bird down with the second barrel. That’s 
his story, and being a Briton he proposes 
to stick to it. 

We proceeded. There was nothing else 
to do, for the survivors of that covey flew 
in a mass to a point fully a half mile 
distant where they dropped in the stubble. 
Before us lay a beautiful vista—I think 
that’s what you would call it. A mile or 
more of golden stubble with a shirring of 
green woods faced by flaming thickets of 
bush maples with here and there a carpet 
of fiery bracken. The eastern gunner, 
with adequate knowledge of the haunts 


The 
Hungarian 
Partridge. 


of grouse and quail, would have shunned 
the wide expanses of stubble and would 
have hunted the woods and edges of the 
fields. But the Hun is essentially a bird 
of the open and frequents the sparsest of 
cover in preference to heavy covers. If 
occasion demands he can hide efficiently 
on practically bare ground or on ploughed 
land. Ordinarily he shuns a thicket as 
one would the plague, and will fly com- 
pletely over a wide strip of woods to a 
remote open field rather than resort to 
heavy cover. Yet, no matter where you 
find him, the partridge is always a secre- 
tive bird and the bane of the ground 
sluicer. Keenly alert, he has an eye open 
for hawks and other enemies that hunt in 
daylight. 

It was not long before Skook scored 
another find. Just a few moments before 
he was going at what the field trialer 
calls a slashing pace, bold and free, as 
he quartered the stubble field on one of 
his long angling sweeps. Now, of a sud- 
den, our eyes lit on his immobile form as 
he stood like some glistening white 
graven image in the golden stubble. 
There’s something about the cataleptic 
picture of setter or pointer as it freezes 
upon a near approach to game that stirs 
one’s emotions. Whether you are an 
addict of upland shooting or a casual ob- 
server of this act it is impressive. As 
often as Doc had seen this old pointer of 
his nail a covey, he voiced an enthusiastic 
“Thar he!” and then boomed, “Hold ’em, 
boy!—hold ’em!” The order was su- 
perfluous and beneath Skook’s dignity. 
That old pointer would have held them 
until the cows came home. He was that 
kind of a dog; the blood of champions 
ran in his veins, champions who had won 
their titles fairly on the sun-kissed prairies 
matching their wits against the most cun- 
ning of old pinnated grouse. True, the 
old rascal ran on his native heath, so to 
speak, which gives any dog the advantage 
over the rank outsider. Nevertheless, he 
was all dog, if you know what I mean. 


We walked briskly up, the three of us. 
In honor of a worthy act first one and 
then the other setter lent moral support 
with a stanch back, a stylish back that 
lent added charm and class to the picture. 
For a brief period we stood there drink- 
ing in the scene. But not too long. Well 
we knew that somewhere close at hand, 
hidden by the stubble as they crouched 
close, feathered bombs were on the verge 
of bursting into explosive flight. It 
might occur any instant—at the next fall 


of a foot. I guess I shuffled my feet 
along so the rise would find me flat- ' 
footed, balanced. A bit more of fidgeting 
and fudging and up went the covey with 
a great roar and an upward sweep. It 
was a large bunch, thirty to thirty-five 
birds, and we cut into it cruelly. The 
survivors swept down the field in a mass, 
the mass diminishing to a mere pin-point 
in a jiffy. Over the rail fence they went 
-~ far down the adjoining great stubble 
eld. 

“I say, old chap!” cried Tiedy, “I’m 
not the least bit downhearted, don’t you 
know; I’m beginning to like this game. 
In fact—although I would not want it 
noised abroad—I’m a bit balmy about 
these Hungarian fellows.” : 

The next find fell to Judy, our setter 
bitch, far out in the stubble. She stood 
firmly, but as we came up it was evident 
by the quiver in the tip of her tail she 
was uncertain about her game. Old Skook 
swung across, stiffened out in a back for 
a few seconds, then dashed ahead 
straight as an arrow’s flight one hundred 
yards or more to a rigid point. It was 
plainly apparent the covey had run from 
the setter; when we hurried up to where 
Skook stood, up went the birds. Inci- 
dentally a few remained behind. 

Neither this nor preceding flushes had 
yielded shooting on scattered birds. In 
all instances the coveys had remained in- 
tact when alighting. It is this very 
characteristic that renders it difficult to 
exterminate partridges once they get a 
foothold. Tiedy commented on this con- 
dition and the fact that partridges, when 
routed out, refused to take to the thickets. 

“It’s true—four out of five coveys will 
refuse to break up when flushed,” stated 
Doc. “Chances are that when they do 
light it will be in the open, where they 
can watch further proceedings, and they 
will run like blazes. Just the same, I'll 
show you some sport on scattered par- 
tridges fully up to Bob White’s standard. 
See that spot yonder—like a half-moon of 
stubble surrounded by woods? There's 
an old slashing at the far end and it’s a 
cinch we can break up a covey and scat- 
ter the Huns among the logs.” 

On the way a covey. flushed wild be- 
fore the dogs. But finally the old pointer 
slid into a point. “Now, watch out,” 
said Doc. “Give ’em hell the second they 
rise; I’m going to fire a shot before they 
fly—that is, if I can beat ’em to it.” 

We walked up gingerly, and when Doc 
got within ten yards of his dog the old 
trombone boomed. The unseen covey 
sprang up, twenty-five yards out, and on 
the instant "we whaled away at it. A 
bird or two dropped and the balance rose 
high and spread out fan shape. A few 
curled around our heads, but the balance 
took independent courses toward the 
slashing where they lit over a consider- 
able area. Urged on by Doc, we lost no 
time getting to these, for, even when scat- 
tered, Huns are inclined to run together 
again at short notice. 


The first Hun went up with a raspy 
“cuk, cuk, cuk,” just as Tiedy straddled 
a log; the result was two clean misses. 
Soon two of the dogs were on separate 
points. A bombardment brought down a 
bird to each of these stands. One of these 
was winged, and as it persisted in hop- 
ping straight up and down instead of 
taking to its legs it was nabbed quickly 
by one of the dogs. Now, as we pro- 
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ceeded, we grew wiser and strode along 
the down timber. The setters were more 
at home in this work on singles and ac- 
counted for several. Shooting, however, 
was not the snap that it might appear. 
While we had unobstructed shots it was 
difficult to maintain stable footing on the 
logs as a bird curled around the shooter. 
At length, when not more than a third of 
the scattered covey had been put up, we 
deserted the slashing for the open stubble, 
satisfied that there was where the cream 
of this sport lay. 

“These Huns certainly have done well 
in Washington,” asserted Doc as we 
clicked through the stubble. “Still, the 
first two attempts to introduce them up 
here were failures. In the first place, the 
boys played around with just a few pairs 
planted here and there. It was no go; 
most likely few of those birds actually 
were mated. And unless they mate nat- 
urally the eggs are infertile. What you 
want to do is concentrate your partridges 
—not less than twenty pairs to the plant. 
At any rate, that’s what the experts tell 
us. But when they do take hold they 
spread like a house afire. See what 
they’ve done east of the mountains—scat- 
tered over an area more than 200 miles 
square in just a few years—oodles of 
them. The same up in Alberta, clear 
from the Rockies into Saskatchewan. 
Now they’re out with the propaganda 
that the partridge, is running the sharp- 
tail grouse out of Alberta. Mighty funny, 
isn’t it? But they used to spread the 
same line of stuff about the pheasant. 
Well, the old square-tail chicken and the 
sharptail disappeared just as rapidly in 
many a section that never saw a foreign 
game bird. Civilization and the man 
with the gun in particular were too much 
for the native birds. 

“There’s no question but what the 
foreigners are here to stay,” continued 
Doc. “Up here we find them on peaceful 
terms with our native birds and with 
California valley quail, and there sure 
is lots of game in this country. Of 
course, when all’s said, little old Bob 
White is the king of them all. Maybe I 
say that because I’m from old West Vir- 
ginia, but there’s plenty who believe as 
I do. But the little brown bird won’t do 
in this country, and in this Hungarian 
we’ve found a hardy, wary bird that is 
built to order for our strenuous modern 
conditions.” 

A few more finds by old Skook, an 
assist or two by the setters, and an empty- 
ing of game pockets showed we were not 
far from our individual limits. There 
was a fair chance of picking up an odd 
cock pheasant, or “Chink,” as the ever- 
green lads call him, by skirting the 
woods on our way back to the house; 
likewise valley quail. This we did with 
the result that Comrade Tiedemann got 
in on the rise of a cackling old cock and 
busted him wide open with a charge of 
seven and a halfs. A fitting end to a 
fine forenoon and some grand sport via 
those classy game birds from Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Three and a half days later, with deep 
regrets we mounted Doc’s car for the start 
homeward. The chill of evening already 
was in the air and long shadows lay 
athwart the stubble. That inimitable blue 
haze that’s part and parcel of the ever- 
green northwest was wrapped about the 
brooding conifers. I’ll confess to a trace 
of nostalgia or something of the kind as 
we bid the home-folk goodbye and the 
car purred down the lane. Homeward 
bound, it’s true, but leaving good friends 
and a pleasant land. 
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REWARDS & QUALITY 
Given FREE to readers.... 


Of Forest & STREAM who will help us introduce this magazine to those 
not at present, subscribers. 


Put your spare moments to use and receive these valuable articles in 
return. 


By special arrangement with the manufacturers of the celebrated 
“Pflueger” brands of Fishing Tackle, we are enabled to give you these 
articles free for a certain number of subscriptions. 


Forest & STREAM costs less than one cent a day and what red-blooded 
American, who loves the Outdoors, would not spend a cent a day for a 
year’s subscription if asked to do so. 


You send us the requisite number of subscriptions, with the cash for 
them and the particular rewards of your choice to which you may be 
entitled, will be sent you postpaid. 


Those who read ForEST AND STREAM know the great amount of in- 
formation and entertainment it brings each year. You readers are best 
qualified to introduce it to others. Will you try it and give us the 
opportunity to send you these splendid rewards? 


No. 1893 Pflueger “Akron” level 
wind Fishing Reel. Quadruple 
Multiplying. Popular lightweight 
level winding Reel, built to wear. 
Its design and size make it com- 
fortable to “palm” and easy to 
cast. Size 17/8 Pillar 2-inch plate. 
We will give you one of these 
famous reels for a club of only 
3 yearly subscriptions to ForREST 
& STREAM at $2.50 each. Your own subscription may be one of the 
three. 


No. 1470 Lowe Single 

Star Bait, size 1/0. 

Recognized the world 

over as one of the most 

effective lures for all 

game fish. The size 

offered here is specially 

suited for Muskallunge. We will give you three of these baits for a 
club of 2 yearly subscriptions to Forest & STREAM at $2.50 each. 
Your own subscription may be one of the two. 


No. 775 Pflueger Superex Automatic 

Reel. This Reel has all of the features 

to safely claim it is one of the best Auto- 

matic on the market. Taking the line 

off (Stripping) will auto- 

matically wind the main 

spring. Size 34-inch Pil- 

lar 3Y-inch plate. This 

most desirable reel will be 

given free for a club of only 3 yearly subscriptions to Forest & STREAM 
at $2.50 each. Your own subscription may be one of the three. 


When ordering premiums be sure to state the 
number of premium desired. Send your orders 
and remittances to Forest & STREAM, 80 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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‘THE OUTDOORSMAN'S 
SIGNPOST 


TIPPECANOE RiveR— Kosciusko, Mar- 
shall, Fulton, Pulaski, White, Carroll and 
Tippecanoe counties, Indiana. This 
stream, some 90 miles in length, rises at 
Tippecanoe Lake, Kosciusko county, 
north central section, rambles southwest, 
and hits the Wabash River near Ameri- 
cus, Tippecanoe county. Possibly the 
ranking small-mouth bass stream of In- 
diana. Certainly one of the best of the 
combined number of 90 streams in the 
state. 

Credit for saving this stream for the 
Hoosier state goes to the Department of 
Conservation, who by legal action pre- 
vented the same from being ditched. 
This, at a cost of several thousand dollars, 
paid for a survey, drainage maps, and 
attorney's fees. The ‘Tippecanoe is 
handy to Chicago anglers as well as those 
of Indiana. Rail transportation touches 
the stream at Warsaw, Tippecanoe, Roch- 
ester, Delong, Ora, Lawton, Mooresburg, 
and Monticello. 

PocaHoNTAs CouNTy — West Virginia. 
Reached by the B. & O. R. R. to Elkins 
and south from there on C. & O. R. R. 
Located on the eastern-central Virginia 
line, in the Appalachian mountains. 
Probably the best deer and turkey district 
in Vest Virginia. Last reports from the 
Department of Conservation show that 
90 white-tail deer, 54 male and 40 female 
turkeys were taken from this county in 
one open season, 

In addition were 32 bobcats. The next 
best average was from Webster county, 
adjoining on the west. Thirty-four deer 
were taken there. Two counties to the 
north, Tucker, ranked second in number 
of wild turkeys—80. For the entire state 
176 deer and 554 turkeys were bagged 
in one season. Marlinton is the county 
seat and is one of the best places to stop. 
Information from Central and Marlinton 
hotels. 

BALDwin County—Alabama. Reached 
by the L. & N. R. R. as far south as 
Foley. (Or the same R. R. to Pensacola, 
Fla., some 25 miles to the east.) Bald- 
win is generally regarded as one of the 
outstanding fishing and hunting districts 
in the state, bordering as it does the Gulf 
of Mexico on the south, Mobile Bay on 
the west, and Perdido River on the east. 
This is a fast-coming wintering spot, 
due to excellent climatic conditions and 
an abundance of fish and game. (A 24- 
pound large-mouth, world’s record, was 
caught in this state.) There is a variety 
of fish caught there. Around Perdido 
Beach, for example, sea trout, redfish, 
and sheepshead are unlimited. The 
fresh-water fishing is equally good, in- 
cluding large-mouth bass and bream. 
While Baldwin county offers only a lim- 
ited number of deer and bear, there is 
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the best of hunting for quail, doves, and 
rabbits. The fur bearers include fox, rac- 
coon and opossum. Further information 
from Claude Peteet, Foley. Also informa- 
tion and accommodations from Perdido 
Beach Hotel, Perdido Beach. 


ARANSAS Pass—San Patricio County, 
Texas. Southern Pacific Railroad. In 
the southeastern part of the state, on 
Aransas Bay, a tributary to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is served by the railway di- 
rect. Aransas Bay joins Corpus Christi 
Bay, on which the town of that name is 
located. This is another famous fishing 
and hunting spot. Excellent salt-water 
fishing, including tarpon, the “silver king.” 

Aransas Pass is an outstanding water- 
fowl wintering ground. Excellent goose 
and duck-hunting, as well as other migra- 
tory waterfowl. There is an abundance 
of quail and dove hunting in the vicinity 
as well. The Aransas Pass Gun Club 
has a two-thousand-acre preserve, with 
several fresh-water lakes, over which 
permits are issued to visiting hunters. 
Boats, guides, equipment available. In- 
formation from Starbuck Hotel. 


Dewitr—Arkansas County, Arkansas. 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway (Cotton 
Belt Route from St. Louis). Located in 
the southeastern section of the state, 
about twenty miles west of White River, 
about forty miles west of Mississippi 
River and state. Offers the best duck 
hunting in the state of Arkansas. This is 
due to a chain of lakes and bays in the 
heart of the cultivated rice country. 
These waters covering many thousands 
of acres of territory. Marsh ducks, of 
course, predominate. Most numerous be- 
ing the mallard and gray duck, closely 
pressed in numbers by blue wing and 
green wing teal, with an abundance of 
pintail and widgeon. In addition there 
is excellent goose hunting. Also snipe 
and quail. Rabbits and squirrel. There 
are some deer along the White River. 
Boats, guides, decoys and hunting outfits 
available at Sparks Hotel, Dewitt. (In- 
formation can be had from Dr. B. Lati- 
mer—or from. Bill Cole, guide.) 


SARASOTA — Sarasota County, Florida. 
Reached by both the Seabeard Air Line 


and Atlantic Coast Line Railways, Easily 
accessible by motor from Jacksonville by 
the Old Spanish Trail highway. It is 
256 miles southwest of Jacksonville, 73 
miles south of Tampa. In the south- 
western part of the state, near Gulf of 
Mexico, on Sarasota Bay. Excellent 
grouper fishing in the Gulf all winter, 
reached by Sarasota Bay and Pass. 

Visitors there in February and March 
will find kingfish and mackerel most 
numerous at that time. Likewise red 
snapper, bream, sea trout and sea bass. 
The tarpon fishing getting better as 
spring progresses. Some bear, turkey and 
deer in vicinity. ‘The quail shooting is 
about as good as anywhere in the state. 
Information from Board of Trade, Belle 
Haven, Bay Island, Mango Avenue, 
Waltrons and Weida Hotels. 

Pass CuHRIsTIAN—Harrison County, Mis- 
sissippi. L. & N. R. R. and Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Located on Mississippi Sound, 
Gulf of Mexico, southeastern part of the 
state A number of bays and Wolf River 
furnish a variety of fishing, including 
redfish, sea trout, sheepshead, mackerel, 
flounder, croakers, drum and pompano. 
During the winter months large-mouth 
bass and perch are added. Excellent tar- 
pon fishine in season. 

The hunting is as prolific as the fish- 
ing, including as it does quail, doves, 
rabbit, squirrel, and woodcock. Guides, 
boats and accommodations may be had. 
Pass Christian is quite famous as a win- 
tering resort and has the advantage of 
fishing and hunting well above the 
average. For further information and 
reservations write the Grey Castle, Mira- 
mar, Nelson, Crescent, Rest Haven, Inn- 
By-The-Sea, and Vista Hotels, or Pine 
Hills Club. (The L. & N. ticket agent 
will be glad to furnish further data.) 

Bay St. Louis—Hancock County, Mis- 
sissippi. L, & N. R. R. Located on Mis- 
sissippi Sound, Gulf of Mexico, south- 
eastern part of state. (Some eight miles 
west of Pass Christian.) Another well- 
known wintering spot on the Mississippi 
Gulf coast. It also offers a variety of 
fishing and hunting. The same including 
redfish, sea trout, sheepshead, mackerel, 
flounder, croakers, drum and pompano. 
Winter months are best for redfish, trout, 
bass and perch. Also tarpon fishing. 

The hunting includes quail, deer, wild 
turkey, doves, duck, rabbits and squirrels. 
Back of the town is St. Louis Bay, fed 
by a dozen streams, while a few miles to 
the west is Pearl River. The Jordan, 
Pearl and other streams furnish excellent 
salt-water fishing. Information from 
L. & N. R. R. ticket agent at Bay St. 
Louis, or from Weston and Tulane Ho- 
tels. Guides, boats and equipment may 
be had. 
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ForEST AND STREAM 


Deer Hunting on a Coast Island 


(Continued from page 86) 


the loin. This shows how even a well- 
placed shot will sometimes fail to stop a 
vigorous buck. 


A man would not go far with a broken 
leg—even if he had four—nor with a 
charge of buckshot through his body, yet 
a deer will. We can’t understand such 
vitality but know that it is so. 


Here is one of the most remarkable in- 
stances which ever came under my ob- 
servation. I was using a_ .250-3000 
Savage rifle and soft-nose bullet and 
fired at a buck at about 80 yards. He 
was on the edge of the marsh, but not 
entirely in the open. However, I had a 
good shot. I saw his body twist—but he 
came to the ground from his jump on all 
four feet, turned at a right angle, and 
was lost in the thicket. Feeling sure that 
he was hit I went to the spot but could 
find no blood, nor any trail. One of the 
dogs came up but would not take the 
trail, from which we judged that the buck 
was killed—as they sometimes act in that 
way when they know that a deer is dead. 


Assuming this, we made our way into the 


scrub and, about 60 yards away, came 
upon him “stone dead.” I had hit him 
just back of the shoulder on the left side. 
There was no wound of exit. Now comes 
the interesting part of the story: when, 
after lugging him to a camp, we opened 
him up this is what we found: 

The bullet had first hit a rib, making 
a clean round hole. It then broke up, 
took off the base of one lung, cut the 
aorta—the large artery that goes from 
the heart—taking a section entirely out 
of it, broke and shattered four ribs on the 
right side, and also shattered the right 
shoulder-blade. 

With all this damage done that deer 
went 60 yards through the dense scrub 
and up hill before he dropped! 

A fixed rule in the deer hunting game 
is—when put on a stand STAY PUT. 
The reason for this is obvious. When 
one is expecting each second that a deer 
may flash into view his senses are keyed 
to the highest pitch and any movement 
in the bushes he is apt to detect. Also, 
he is apt to think it is a deer and, if a 
bit nervous, take a chance and shoot 
even though nothing is really seen. For 
this reason a man wandering around 
through the brush is in grave danger of 
getting a charge of buckshot in his hide— 
even from the gun of his best friend. So, 
remember, when given a stand, stay 
there until the horn calls you in. If you 
leave your post and go mooning around, 
even though the hunt sounds far away, 
you take your life in your hand. Many 
a hunter has been killed in just that way. 

The third day gave a “spike” to Mar- 
shall. He took a snap shot at him run- 
ning through the brush, and had the 
luck to have the one shot that hit him 
go in his brain—and drop him dead in 
his tracks. A “clean kill” but an acci- 
dent. 

Willis had a fair chance at one, broad- 
side on, and fired both barrels but made 
a “clean miss.” He offered no excuse, 
just admitted that he missed, but would 
not own to an attack of “buck ague.” 


One deer was started that day that ran 
to the creek and evidently swam over to 
the adjoining island. One of the Gullahs 
saw him and his description of it called 
to my mind that of the darkey woman in 
the story of “The Lost Buck,” one of the 
graphic tales in “The Black Border,” by 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


the late Ambrose E. Gonzales which, for 
the edification of those who have not had 
the pleasure of reading, I will quote: 

“. . Ef you b’leebe me, suh, one deer 
duh comin’ down de paat’, big same 
lukkuh ole Baa’ney, Mas Rafe dem bull! 
’E hawn big ’nuf fuh hol’ bushel tub, en, 
w’en ’e jump, ’e rise een de elleyment 
him mo’nuh hem house ebe. W’en ’e look 
*puntop me wid alltwo yeye, uh ’fraid 
suh de debble dey een’um, en uh drap 
*pun me knee een de du’t en’ uh pray! 
Bimeby uh look ’roun’ en’ uh yent see 
nutt’n but ’e tail. De pyo’tail dat big ’e 
kibbuhr’um, en’ ’e ’pread out w’ite luk- 
kuh buckruh’ shu’t buzzum duh Sunday 
w’en ’e yent got on no weskit! ’E gone 
duh crick, ’e jump een, en’ nobody shum 
no mo’!” 

We sure did not “shum” (see-um) no 
mo’. 

Texas was standing that day near the 
edge of a marsh. He had been there 
some two hours, seen nothing, and the 
voice of the pack was dim in the dis- 
tance and evidently headed away from 
him. Again there seemed no chance of 
a shot and he sat down on a log and lit 
his pipe. When “there don’t seem to be 
any chance” then look out. Deer do as 
I once heard a fellow say about women: 
“I always expect them to do what I don’t 
expect them te do.” Apply this to the 
other kind of “deer” and you won’t be 
far off the trail. 


Suddenly, some distance up the marsh, 
a buck sprang out from the jungle and 
ran directly toward him! His rifle was 
at a “ready” on the instant and he be- 
came rigid—waiting for the time when 
the deer should turn to re-enter the 
thicket and present his side for a shot. 
On he came until within some 50 yards— 
then Texas rose to his feet, rifle at 
shoulder. Like a flash the buck turned— 
but the old Winchester spoke and the ball 
went true to the heart. 

On this day Daniels placed another to 
the credit of the old hammer gun and 
four bu ks hung up at camp that night. 
Still none would come near my stand, 
though the boys had placed me each day 
where they thought I would have the best 
chance. ‘Well, better luck to-morrow,” 
they said, and somehow I had a hunch 
that I’d have it. 

Next morning I was stationed on a 
sand-ridge where there was a bit of 
open ground both at my right and left. 
There I stood, motionless, for about an 
hour, every sense alert for movement or 
sound. I could hear the dogs in the 
thicket half a mile to my left and ex- 
pected that if a deer came that way at 
all he would come from that direction. 
Suddenly, from the dense palmettos on 
my right, a big buck flew into the little 
open space. ‘Though forced to swing 
around to fire I made the shot and my 
charge struck him in head and neck. He 
sprang in the air, wheeled, and in an in- 
stant was behind the palmetto scrub. Just 
as he turned I fired again but, as I after- 
ward saw, only one shot took effect. As 
he ran around some big palmetto trees 
to my left I struggled frantically to get 
another shell in. my gun, but it was a 
slow job, holding against that spring. 

I saw he was hurt and probably would 
not go far, as he was just staggering 
along, but I could not bear to see that 
noble animal in such misery and still 
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FOR SALE 
Game Preserves 


Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, ex- 
_ cellent fishing, etc., but also repre- 
sent exceptional investments; ad- 
mirably situated on South Carolina 
and Georgia coasts, where forty- 
seven prominent Northern and 
Eastern parties purchased similar 
properties the past Winter. Full 
details upon request. 


L. H. SMITH 


Ten Drayton St. Savannah, Ga. 





CANADA TAX SALE 


Seized and SOld for Taxes 


$ 45.00 buys 10 acres for summer home. 

$ 64.80 buys 20 acres on main road. 

$100.80 buys 2/2 acres 800 feet lake front. 

$189.00 buys 78 acres farm on river. 

$279.00 buys 175 acres good hunting. 

$360.00 buys 160 acres western farm. 

$585.00 buys 300 acres, sporting—minerals. 
These properties, with several hundred others, are 
otfered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further 
payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is real hunting and fish- 
ing. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages 
situated in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the 
new North; also farms in old Ontario, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Our 12th annual 
list just issued in the form of a 20-page illustrated 
booklet describes these properties and gives full par- 
ticulars. It is mailed free on application. Now is 
the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and 
farms. Don’t delay. These properties won’t last 
long at these prices. Send no money but send for 
booklet today so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
72 Queen Street West 
Toronto 2, Canada 


Room 608 





TRAILCRAFT 


By Claude P. Fordyce 

In this book an experienced outdoorsman 
and wilderness traveler tells the holiday- 
hunter how to go about it. Some of the 
chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, 
Motor Camping, Tent Making at Home, The 
Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place 


of the Doctor. 
202 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 





Your choice in 32 or 38 Cal. Blue steel, rifled 
barrel, smooth, accurate, hard-hitting, 

4 inch barrel, 5 or6shot. Finest American workmanship ' 
throughout. $25.00 value. Send no Money. Pay express- 
man on delivery $7.89 plus express charges. 

JENKINS, 621 Broadway, New York, Dept. 2-T-263 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


Broad Leaf flowering Evergreen shrubs 2 to 3 


feet; 10 for $7.50; 25 for $15.00; Juniper, Vir- 
ginian and .Canadian Hemlocks, 18 to 24 in., 
per 100 $12.00. * 
Prompt Shipment, Cash Please 
RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 


Doeville, Tenn. 


ALASKA, THE HUNTERS’ PARADISE™ 
Spring and Fall 1929 


Kodiak, Grizzly, Glacier and Black Bear, Kenai 
Moose, Sheep (ovis dalli), Goats, Caribou. 
For Particulars 


HENRY LUCAS — GEORGE NELSON 


Licensed Guides 
Box 119, Anchorage, Alaska 


It will identify you. 
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The Field Trial Future 


T looks as if the upset that has been threatening the 
field trial game is close at hand. It has been coming 
for a long time and after it is over and some things 

cleaned up and others placed on sounder footing, the game 
should proceed better than ever. 

There is no overlooking or side-stepping the fact that 
field trials for a number of years have been a striking 
example of “a good game gone wrong.” ‘The runaway 
type of dog has been enthroned and so little consideration 
given to bird sense, keenness of nose and intelligence that 
there is nothing to justify field trials from the standpoint 
of the sportsman. The field trial winner is certainly a 
long ways removed from the dog that accompanies his 
master into the field and searches for birds intelligently, 
handles easily and has the manners to point staunchly, 
remain steady to wing and shot and back at sight the 
points of other dogs with which he may be working. 


mh 
. 
sd 


The avowed purpose of field trials is to give breeders a 
definition of the general character and instinctive qualities 
of a group of dogs, so that they will have something to 
guide them in the mating of individuals and families with 
the object of producing a better class of gun dog for 
sportsmen. 

The field trial dog to-day is not a bird dog and is not 
expected to devote his efforts to finding birds. In the 
course of his field trial rambles, if he runs on to a bevy, he 
is expected to point them, but that is the only demand 
that is placed upon his practical hunting qualities. It can 
be truly stated that he is not asked to handle birds and 
behave in the mannerly way that is expected of a shooting 
dog. The field trial handler, therefore, makes no effort 
to train his dog to behave like a bird dog. It is under- 
stood that the pointing of birds is simply an incident to a 
display of speed. The wild gallop over the field is unre- 


Two of the greatest: Norvin Trent Harris, one of America’s best-known sportsmen, a popular judge and field trial patron— 


the owner of Antonio, Tony Boy and other field trial stars. 


Right: James Monroe Avent, Hickory Valley, Tennessee 


—a great field trial handler, bear and fox hunter. It was Avent’s dogs that the late Paul Rainey used in Africa. 
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strained and the only limit to footwork 
is getting lost. 
In a field trial the dogs are cast off in 
front of the judges and the handler on 
horseback takes up the task of driving 
his charge to the extreme limit of the 
field trial grounds. If he gets outside he 
is usually excused for so doing, providing 
he is found before the heat is over. The 
judges do not have the dogs under super- 
vision throughout the heat. The handler 
has done his part if he succeeds from 
time to time in giving them glimpses of 
his entry topping the ridges or jazzing 
along a side hill where the footing is Do Be iT 
good. The handler is usually assisted g iscul my 
in one way and another by assistants or he 4 ; Introductory 
friends, and the ends that they go to in e first essential for perfect dog 
augmenting the drive or keeping the dog peri  o correnty telaced di | | OFFER 
on the course, depends upon the discretion are made to provide. Dog-lovers Send 10¢ for 


or leniency of the judges. the world over have had con- full sized 
spicuous success with these can. Postage 





A handler who might be directed by foods for seventy-five years. prepaid any- 
the judges to swing his dog from one} Hi You can depend upon them, oa 
sa course to another, change the direction ; aon ree oe desi. mentee 
sc in which his dog may be going, or is \ ers, druggists: everywhere. 
es ordered into cover to search those likely} AYE Write for Free Dog Book 
| to spots that usually hold birds would feel Wall’ of valuable edsiee in 
rith aggrieved for the reason that it is not) fa j care and feeding. Just the 
for the custom of judges to ask handlers to . pas ae cy, Cees, needs 
do so. It would be creating a snares [: 2 ane Saker ee On 
for which they were not prepared.| Rugs anienaen ene 
not Handlers to-day do not devote their ume; | ae Newark, N. Je San Francisco, Cal. Contains everything a dog needs 
the to developing a dog’s natural instincts on| [jygs 4) Rasa) , 
. ; . f to keep him healthy and strong. A 
he game or inculcating those habits o Nee eee na ni 
obedience and control that make a dog es See Se 
and an agreeable companion to the gun. Their ready to feed. Its ingredients are 
can attention is devoted to the driving pure enough for human consump- 
and process. A situation clearly understood tion. Unequalled as an aid in the 
ing and frankly recognized has been estab- ae ; ; prevention of mange, rickets and 
: lished that has completely changed the Pe <a other dog ailments. Rose’s feeds 
ort complexion of field trials. In other : used by leading kennels and raisers. 
ler- words, dogs that lack the natural instincts : 
oa and qualities that distinguish bird dogs G. P. ROSE & COMPANY 
1re- are trained to drive. To distinguish 303 Rose Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


these dogs the new term, “the made dog,” > DOG MEDICINES ; —s 
has found a place in field trial nomen-| — 
clature. This craze for speed has gone . Standard for 52 Years A ae FOOD 
so far that the officers of prominent clubs -  Safe,effective remedies for all 
recognize a situation that they describe Dor “tor Free Samplecof Sergea's DOGS & PUPPIES 
as “the made dog menace. DOG FOO S e 

Dr. P. R. Bolton of the Continental Polk Miller Products Corp. pe 
Field Trial Club, who has followed trials 2254.W. BROAD ST._ RICHMOND, VA. —; 


closely for years and is an authority on ” QUICK LUNCH - 


everything pertaining to the subject, re- Make Sick WRT — A New Food for Your Dog 
cently published an analysis of the “made a iiss hell tenet seciteel 
dog” that has attracted wide attention. iullers wiclcne carcale ead thas. 
It has been followed by the following let- Dr. Saisbury’s lL... Quick Lunch oughly cooked. Send 50c. to- 
ter from Dr. T. Benton King, the clear Worm Capsules Kills both tape and CATS| day for three |-Ib. cans postpaid. 
thinking Secretary of the All-America dogs. Stops running fits. Results in 2 hours. Nostarv- Steen 96 10007 BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD 
Field Trial Club. It is an effective state- eg ct guveteiing. Menez beat Ser every dese that Seca: COMPANY 


i 

f: apsules $1.50; 20 for $2.50, postpaid. Consulta= 

ment of a situation that will have to be tion b letter free, br. J. £. SALSBURY 292 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
remedied if field trials are to serve the 

purpose to which they were dedicated. Kennel Records 


A handy book for immediate record of all events and 

transactions, relieving the owner from risk of forgetting 

i - ‘ important kennel matters by trusting to memory. Con- 
Brownsville, Tenn.—The article entitled | tains prepared blanks that will enable the owner imme- | A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 


“The Made Dog Menace,” by Dr. P. R. diately to register pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, | dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 
Me ) sales, winnings and all minor transactions. Contains 15 | tion and the simpler ailments. 


Bolton blished in the October 27 issue | sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. I ; 
of = v shi Field ; ap. | 60 Pages. Drees Hoare. 75 Cents 60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

e American Field, squarely ap Seeks Desarimest DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
proaches a subject that deeply concerns FOREST & STREAM Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
the bird dog interests of America, Dr. 80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. pedigree blanks free. 

Bolton has clearly pointed out that the 


development of dogs that have no field 


. other than se weet = we all steel 
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The dispassionate suggestions that he has c D8 Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence you 
made are a sound realization of their + : can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ss : ® HRB i = ) ness, neatness, durability and economy. casy 
avowed purpose “to serve as a guide in a . to build. Simply drive post section in ground 
the development of a tvpe of dog that : aw and bolt on top rail. No fittings required. 
ill add h d * f Gy Post and top rail sections two-inch angle iron 
the add to the success and enjoyment 0 [EEN aluminum finish—punched for netting and bolt- 
t i i S ing. Sold direct at big saving. Keystone Non- 
‘ Guante in the field in search of N P 5 Climbable Wire Fencing or heavy gauge netting 
game, a sold to you at dealer prices. 
. _ EA So Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet and"* 
It is fully realized by field trjal clubs, | wire fabric discounts. No charge—a post card 
judges, patrons and handlers that the im- | Z Will being: them. 
portance of speed and range have been CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
r over-emphasized and the fundamental Established 1879 


ee values expressed in knowledge of the 1355 Tyler St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


haunts and habits of game, keenness of ee 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTERS—A MONTHLY 


magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. TRIAL. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick, Ill. 


COONHUNTERS—TRY MY FIRST-CLASS 
four-year-old coonhound Fred. He gets the game 
anywhere. I pay express. Jean Vaughn, D 137, 
Mayfield, Ky. 


COONHUNTERS—TRY ONE OF 
Georgia’s best four-year-old coonhounds. Will 
trail and tree in icy water. Free trial allowed. 
LD. D. Scott, D-116, Calhoun, Ga. 


COONHUNTERS—OUR SEASON PRACTI- 
cally over. Will sell my best coonhound at % 
price on trial. L. B. Beadles, S-655, Dyersburg, 
Tenn. 


HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds. Fur finders. No trash. Free trial. Get 
list. V. Langdon, Dressor, Il. 


FUR HUNTERS—I WILL NOW SELL ONE 
of Arkansas’ choice coon and opossum hounds at 
out of season price, four years old. He will get 
a, Trial. Bob Sutton, F-81, Little Rock, 
Ark, 


BEAGLE PUPS, 
Alpine, N. Y. 


$10.00. W. SHRINER, 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TRAINING OR 
boarding. Broken shooting dogs for sale. Mc- 
Govney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS FOR SALE— 
Cheap. Papers furnished. Fred McGough, Pine 
River, Minn. 


POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white, Imported stock, 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


POLICE PUPS BRED RIGHT AND 
priced right. Hope McDowell, Grove City, Pa. 


_ POLICE PUPS, BEST IMPORTED BLOOD- 
line. Males $15; females $10, Registered free. 
David Schmidt, Cologne, Minn. 


60 POLICE PUPPIES, ALL COLORS. 
Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $15.00. Males 
25.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped C. O. 
o — approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. 

ak, 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. WORKERS 
and winners for saie and at Stud. Montasula Ken- 
nels, Missoula, Mont, 


COCKER SPANIELS—FARM _ RAISED, 
bred from the best of hunters, at prices to sell. 
7 to register. Clem E. Stewart, Center- 
ville, Pa. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES CHAM- 
pion stock breeding. Prices reasonable. South- 
wick Seringer Kennels, Eastland, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL. REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 


$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


eee nae 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 


Berry, Ky., offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped 
for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


entiation 

SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES, VERY 
best of breeding. $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell 
Kennels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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nose and the other qualifications grouped 
under the comprehensive term, “bird 
sense,” are not being accorded the atten- 
tion they deserve. 

The art of breaking is also being sadly 
neglected. Driving a dog at top speed 
simply encourages him to the selection of 
good footing, with a disregard of the 
haunts of game. The fact that a handler 
is ready to take the chance of his dog 
being lost is no indication of his ability 
to train a dog to search for game in- 
telligently, handle easily, be stanch on 
game, back on sight and steady to shot 
or wing. The fact also must not be lost 
sight of that dogs when properly trained 
to search for and handle game lose much 
of the speed and range that is now the 
important factor in deciding field trials. 
Therefore, breeders are not being given 
a true definition of the real worth of the 
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dogs which they are being encouraged to 
breed. 

In other words, speed and range are of 
no value to the sportsman without good 
manners, and breeders have no way of 
determining how much speed and range 
a driven dog possesses or is capable of 
transmitting. ; 

The acid test, if field trials are to serve 
their purpose, must therefore be working 
the course and the finding and handling 
of game subservient to the handler. 

The All-America Club will request the 
judges or our stakes, to be held the first 
Monday in January, 1929, to have all 
dogs shot over in the first series. The 
primary qualifications for their being 
continued in the competition are to be 
that they handle, have a knowledge of 
game and are steady to shot and wing. 

T. BenToN KING, Secy. 


Deer Hunting on a Coast Island 


(Continued from page 135) 


struggling to get away from his enemy. 
I don’t believe he would have gone ten 
yards farther—but the shell was in my 
gun—I drew on his head—fired—he 
dropped in his tracks and my knife soon 
finished the job. 

Texas came running from the stand 
above. “When I heard you shoot the 
third time,” he said, “I knew you had 
him, that you had wounded him and fired 
again to bring him down.” This was 
the record buck of the hunt and the 
antlers, properly mounted, now look down 
on me from above the window of my 
“den.” I shall never forget the spring of 
that buck on my first shot, which gave 
the mortal wound. I have seen bucks 
jump, jump high and cover an amazing 
distance in the leap, but never before one 
which, for that instant, seemed literally 
to fly in the air. I regret now that I did 
not measure that leap. It was terrific 
and in it was concentrated his last ounce 
of energy. 

That afternoon we went over to a big 
marsh to try for some ducks, saw a few 
but did not get any. The grass, where 
standing, was at least 8 feet high, and, 
where blown down, was so thick and 
tangled that it was almost impossible to 
make way through it. In one of the 
thickest places a buck sprang up not ten 
feet from me and made off for the jungle 
some hundred yards away. I had only 
duckshot in my gun and, of course, did 
not shoot but stood and watched his mag- 
nificent leaps. He seemed to just sail 
over that tall grass and every time he 
rose he turned his head and looked back 
at me. I was really glad that I had no 
buckshot in my gun, for, in that thick 
cover, I doubt if I could have done more 
than wound him and, if killed, we would 
have had to carry him nearly three miles 
to camp. I believe all were really glad 
that he got away. Anyhow, five deer 
were now hanging up at camp and that 
was enough for one hunt. 

The weather had been ideal, so warm 
that a coat was uncomfortable in the 
middle of the day, but as night came on 
a big bank of clouds rose in the north- 
east, the wind freshened and blew cold 
and damp. 

A lot of logs were piled on the fire and 
when we lay down to sleep most of us 
got near it, the Gullahs very near. They 
raked back the fire and lay with their 
feet on the hot ground and in the ashes. 
This again calls to mind one of the Gul- 
lah stories of Gonzales. Some darkeys 
out ’coon hunting were sleeping just that 


way around their fire. Suddenly old 
Abram grunted and “sniffed the tainted 
gale.” 

“Eh, eh! Uh smell foot bu’n! Some- 
body’ foot mus’ be duh bu’n! Uh wun- 
duh who’ foot duh bu’n?” Then, as he 
sat up and saw the curling smoke rising 
from his own horny foot, “Great Gawd, 
duh my’own! Duh my foot duh bu’n! 
Tom, oonuh binnuh seddown duh fiah 
duh look ’puntop my foot duh bu’n, huk- 
kuh you nubbuh tell me?” 

His last words that night were in con- 
demnation of the boys who had seen his 
foot smoking and had not told him. 
“Dem good fuh nuttn’ debble’ub’uh no- 
*count boy dem look ’puntop my foot duh 
bu’n—en dem nubbuh tell me.” 

Our Gullahs were not awakened that 
night by a burning foot but were soon 
forced to turn the other end to the blaze 
as by 3 A. M. it got colder, the wind was 
blowing a gale, and when at daylight we 
broke camp our heaviest coats were none 
too warm. 


Our boat was anchored well off in the 
inlet where she rolled and pitched in a 
heavy sea. We could, not bring her near 
shore, as the water was shoal and every- 
thing had to be transferred in the little 
skiff. A line was rigged at bow and 
stern, and so load after load was hauled 
out and stowed on board, the poor shiver- 
ing dogs going over last. This took the 
better part of two hours, and we were 
all cold and wet by the time we got away. 


None of us enjoyed that trip back— 
though none complained. The little boat 
rolled, pitched and all but stood on end 
as she fought her way across the sound, 
some of the dogs got sea-sick and, as 
they could not “go to the side,” we sure 
had a pretty mess in that crowded cabin. 
Three hours of this was quite enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious, and all were 
glad when we reached the wharf at 
Daniels’ and still more so when we sat 
by a roaring fire in his house and regaled 
ourselves on the excellent dinner pro- 
vided by his good wife. 

Texas and I had still to make a 6-hour 
drive—to windward—and it got colder 
with every mile we traveled. Probably 
a deer hunter in the Maine woods 
would not have considered it so cold, but 
the sudden change from summer tem- 
perature to about 15 above zero was 
tough enough on us. 

I can describe our feelings on that trip 
only by using the words of a negro cook 
I had at camp with me some years ago 


It will identify you. 
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when one of those “northers” struck us. 
In the morning, when gathered around 
the fire, we were all telling how we 
managed to keep warm—or near warm— 
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during the night, I said, “Eli, how did 
you make out?” “Boss,” said he, as he 
turned the other side to the fire, “in a 
manner, UH FROZE.” 


Indiana Whitetails 


(Continued from page 87) 


blood-shot meat or little of it at most. 
The cutting edges of the broadhead go 
through a clean wound and the bleeding 
is rapid. But you must do two things 
before you can see the effect of your 
arrow: find the game and then hit it. 


“Easy,” you say, “to hit a rabbit on its’ 


form.” 

But did you ever try it? I have 
missed more times than I have hit, even 
at the shortest distances. In fact, the 
very short shots are the hardest to make, 
strange as this may seem. 

The reason for this is apparent to any 
archer. The arrow is drawn with the 
feathered end below the right eye and 
the aim is over the point. With the or- 
dinary bow and arrow, the aim is point- 
blank at fifty to sixty yards. At less than 
that distance, one aims under the target. 
At forty yards, shooting at a four-foot 
target, I must aim at the grass below the 
target face. At four feet I must aim, 
relatively, very much below if I am to 
hit the game. Many and many an arrow 
I have stuck just above the rabbit. 

To illustrate this with an actual expe- 
rience, take one that occurred only a few 
days ago. Three of us were hunting with 
an excellent beagle. No game had been 
aroused and the dog was working a shal- 
low valley in the woodland. I was mak- 
ing my way along the top of the rise 
bordering the valley, walking zig-zag, 
looking carefully at every brier patch, 
watching beside the logs, noting with ex- 
pectancy every stump and tree. At last 
I saw a stump, half decayed, with a hol- 
low in one face of it. Surely a rabbit 
ought to be there. I looked into the hol- 
low from every angle and then walked 
around the stump. Nothing appeared. 
But there were a few little branches 
leaning against the stump on one side. 
I looked through them, but saw nothing 
interesting. I looked again, but nothing 
appeared there. I could see plainly to 
the very bottom and on all sides, but 
there was no living thing discernible. 
And then, suddenly, I saw that there sat 
a rabbit, his back to the stump, looking 
up at me as if to say: 

“Another one of those two-legged 
things that can’t see you till you run.” 

After discovering the rabbit, I won- 
dered how I could have looked a second 
time without discerning it. And while I 
was wondering, I drew my bow, telling 
myself that I must not miss; that I must 
aim far under. When I felt sure the 
shaft would speed into and through that 
furry form, I released and held to the 
pose, fingers to cheek and bow firmly 
grasped. But there was no bloodshed. 
That arrow must have grazed the hair 
on the rabbit’s neck as it thudded harm- 
lessly into that stump, burying itself so 
far that I had to cut the rotting wood 
away and then, having exposed the steel, 
pull that broadhead out with a pair of 
pliers that should be a part of the bow- 
man’s field equipment. 

Another shot I had at that rabbit when 
the hound brought it around to me in the 
depths of the valley three hundred yards 
beyond, and again I missed, this time at 
fifteen feet. Nor was that all; for one 


of my friends had just as good a chance 
and missed. So far as I know, that rab- 
bit is still padding the soil of the wood- 
land and pasture that lie between its form 
and the place where it can eat all the 
corn a Hoosier shybuck’s autumn appetite 
may demand. 

In this one experience you have the 
two methods of hunting—with the hound 
and without. When out with the dog 
you may exercise your stealth and vision 
until the dog or you arouse the game. 
Then you may wait on a stump for a 
shot. I do not know which method is the 
more productive, nor which offers the 
more sport; for I love dogs as much as 
the bow and gun. 

All your hunting will not be fruitless. 
Occasionally you will score. Sometimes 
you will hit the running game and more 
often you will be able to hit it as it sits 
on its form. Of one thing you may be 
assured; you will have few cripples. 


The first rabbit I hit this season was 
hiding under a clump of briers. I had 
looked those brambles over most care- 
fully and had seen nothing; and then I 
had gone back to look again and found 
the rabbit. It seemed confident it had 
not been discovered. I drew my favorite 
rabbit shaft to the head and an instant 
later there was the sound of impact that 
comes only from an arrow striking an 
animal—a sound the archer-hunter is 
blood-thirsty enough to like—and the rab- 
bit was kicking, spitted to the earth by a 
birch shaft. There was no chance for a 
cripple. Striking from any angle, an ar- 
row goes through, and usually the point 
sticks in the ground. 


In his first autumn of rabbit hunting, 
the archer will be successful if he perse- 


veres; and it should be stated that no* 


sport is worth the exertion if it does not 
require some other than mere muscular 
activity. Having the quality of charac- 
ter to apply yourself to your play as well 
as to your work, all you need for the 
successful hunt is a bow, arrow, arm 
guard and glove for the right hand. To 
these you may add a quiver, but this is 
not a requisite. One arrow may be 
enough. 


The first bow should be bought. We 
have half a dozen in our home but the 
one I use for hunting is a factory-made 
lemonwood that cost only $10. The be- 
ginner can get a lemonwood bow for $6 
or he may pay as much as $25, and any 
of them will be a good weapon. 


The first bow should be bought be- 
cause there is an immediate urge for it, 
and amateur bow-making, though ex- 
tremely interesting, is a very slow proc- 
ess, fraught with many disappointments. 


The bow should be bought, preferably, 
in the summer or spring, and_ blunt- 
headed arrows should be made and the 
hunter should speed ten shots a day at a 
rubber ball, paper box or tin can tossed 
at varying distances of six to thirty feet 
on the lawn. This in itself will be fun, 
and it is the best practice in the world 
for shooting the white-tailed shybucks 
that nourish long ears where antlers 
ought to grow. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS—Continued 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, REGISTERED. 
Catalogue ten cents. Challenger Kennels, Box 17, 
Jackson Center, O. 


FOX TERRIERS, RAT TERRIERS, LISTS 
10c. Pete Slater, Box FS, Pana, III. 


JUMBO—NEWFOUNDLAND PEDIGREED 
puppies. Baby’s safest companion. Earl Thur- 
ston, Hartsville, Ind. 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES AND 
grown dogs, high-class registered strains. E. B. 
Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. 


TRAINERS’ DOGS 
WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 


Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grousg, pheasant and quail. Excellent 
references. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


WANTED BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN EITHER 
for field trials or for shooting dogs. Have a 
twenty thousand acre game preserve with abun- 

| dance of game, and dogs are worked on game 
daily. Past performances count for themselves. 
Send me your dogs to develop. R. K. Armstrong, 
Roba, Ala. 


DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. W, W. Robertson, Druggists, Emporia, 
Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED FIELD GLASSES, MIRAKEL 
Burch and others. $3 to $27. J. Alden Loring, 
Dept. F., Owego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—TWO LARGE NEWLY 
mounted Moose Heads. Also Newly Mounted 
Elk Heads, Mountain Sheep and Mountain Goat 
Heads, Mule and Whitetail Deer heads at reason- 
able prices. Express prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 
on approval. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


SPORTSMEN — BUY YOUR GUN OIL 
from us in ‘bulk and save money. Pint can, dollar, 
prepaid. W. F, Huffman Company, New Alex- 
andria, Pa. 


.SKIN BLEMISHES, SCARS, MOLES, 
blotches, etc. Conceal them with a new cosmetic 
_ Write for literature. Ben Abelak, 932 
nnes St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HICKORY CLEANING RODS, NOT JOINT- 
ed, head for patch instead of slot, checked walnut 
handles. Shotguns, Wc. Rifles, 40c. Pistols, 25c. 
Boxed, postpaid. Give length, size. Charles 
Rickard, Interlaken, N. Y. 


COYOTES, FOX, SKUNK EASILY 
killed with “Coyote Killer Capsules.” $5.00 per 
100 delivered. Circular and bait formula free. 
Evans Fur House, Livingston, Mont. 


BUILD YOUR OWN GUN CABINET AND 
save thirty dollars. Blue prints and bill of ma- 
terials of the famous U-build gun cabinets sent 
for one dollar. U-Build Mfg. Co., Bay City, Mich. 


LIVE BAIT FISHING 


AIR-FED MINNOW BUSKETS KEEP 
your bait lively for many days, by replacing oxy 
gen from air automatically supplied. See ad on 
page 131. Write for free catalogue. Air-Fed 
Mfg. & Stamping Co., Quincy, Ill. Box C-8: 


FISHING TACKLE AND BAITS 


FISHERMEN—FOOL FISH AND HOLD 
’em with Fletcher’s Camouflaged “TUG” Leaders! 


Our special process does the trick. 35c each, 3 


for $1.00. Dandy fish-bait formula Free! Fletcher- 
Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasadena, Calif. 


lt will identify you. 





Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Snr. 


O be or not to be” is the question often before 

legislatures. Shall skunk be placed on the preda- 

tory list and not protected, as in Ontario? Or 
shall they be on the valuable fur list and strictly pro- 
tected, as in Michigan? 

Here in Michigan, one can hardly go ten miles on any 
road without seeing dead skunks that have been run over 
after dark, they are so numerous. Then the hunters 
wonder what has happened to the ruffed grouse, pheasants 
and quail! I have observed very closely and can say, posi- 
tively, a great number are down the bellies of fat skunks, 
in the form of eggs. It certainly is wonderful—the 
ability a skunk possesses in locating hidden eggs that crows 
miss. Get your skunks, raccoons, possums on the warmer 
days of this month while they are running. Last April 
and May, while I 
was ridding the 
Sanctuary of hun- 
dreds of crows and 
congratulating my- 
self that all was 
well, as I had se- 
cured all the skunks 
around, along came 
a new lot of skunks 
that scratched the 
nests to pieces and 
ate all the eggs in 
each nest. For every 
rat on the place 
there were at least 
five skunks! Skunks, 
raccoons, possums, 
mink and _ weasels 
can very well be 
done away with in 
the wild state and 
confined solely to 
fur farms where 
they can help those 
farmers who have 
poor soil to eke out 
a good living. Trap- 
pers could turn to 
fur farming, too, with much profit. In fact, it would be 
a splendid thing if all state conservation departments 
would help the farmers secure all the free running preda- 
tory fur in the country. Nowadays, when we have cop- 
per-washed, galvanized wire netting of all gauges, that is 
indestructible for a life time, fur farming will take on a 
new lease and be as necessary and as matter of fact as is 
dairying or poultry farming. ‘Then the entire continent 
will be restocked with upland game birds and wild 


Lady Amherst pheasant cocks. 


waterfowl—if we keep after the other predatory 
things—in sufficient quantity to enable sportsmen 
everywhere to return with a bag they like. So far, there 
has been a tremendous amount of talk about ridding the 
country of destructive animals and birds, and little action. 
To succeed, get the cooperation of the farmers, farmers’ 
boys and the Boy Scouts. 

When it comes to winged enemies of game birds, sports- 
men’s clubs, game propagating farms, and others who 
desire an abundance of game, will use their own judg- 
ments as to whether there are only two bad hawks in this 
country, which some would have us believe. If there are 
no bad hawks other than the sharp-shinned and the 
Cooper’s, then all the game breeders’ experiences go for 
nothing. Personally, I do not know of any hawk that is 
good, as I know all 
gopher-eating hawks 
will kill muskrats by 
the thousands. As 
for gophers, we can 
kill them ourselves 
if we aren’t too lazy. 
For this little gar- 
den destroyer, take 
a large watering can 
and‘a stick, pour the 
water down the hole 
and when an animal 
comes out half 
drowned, knock it 
with the stick. You 
can get 25, quite 
often, in an hour. 
Then there are the 
weasel traps in 
which I catch num- 
bers of gophers. 
This place was in- 
fested with thou- 
sands of gophers last 
spring and I haven’t 
seen any for some 
time. Next spring 
there will be less. 

Trying to legislate game to be plentiful by making 
laws and more laws, is lazy and absurd. Game breeding 
will have to be a special study, a department of farming. 
The breeding of poultry has been specialized in all agri- 
cultural colleges for many years and it must be extended 
to the wild waterfowl and upland game birds. 

Birds that are suitable to the south are birds that do 
not do well in the northern states. There are a number 
of excellent game birds that can be bred south that cannot 
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be a success in the north. Of the pea- 
fowl, all varieties will do well: the 
common or blue; the blackwinged or 
Japanese; the green, or specifier, or Java. 
The blue and the green naturally will be 
the best from the standpoint of game in- 
crease, as the Japanese peahens are very 
light in color, almost white, and are too 
easily seen by vermin to be as successful 
as the other two varieties. One section, 
of course, should have only one variety, 
so as to have the pure bred, not a mixed 
bird. As game birds and as destroyers 
of enormous quantities of insects they are 
unexcelled by any bird on earth. I have 
often seen our green birds wade out into 
the lake, almost to their belly, to get 
caterpillars from the bushes growing in 
the water. Then there are the franco- 
lins of Africa and Asia, those in Africa 
being considered the second best game 
bird in that country. I am sure these 
birds can find ideal natural conditions in 
parts of Florida, Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, California, and perhaps even in 
Nevada. The best game bird of Africa 
is the blue Abyssinian guineafowl, on the 
authority of several African travelers 
who have told me so at different times. 
None of these men knew each other, but 
all agreed on this point. These birds are 
alert game birds, quite capable of taking 
care of themselves in all states south of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri, and can adapt themselves as far 
north on the Pacific Coast as northern 
Oregon. I cannot demonstrate this in 
Michigan, but I could very well do so in 
California. 

In establishing these foreign game birds 
in our country, it is not necessary to 
overlook our native birds; but strangely, 
many of our own birds are not and never 
will be the success that many introduced 
game birds can be made. 

The European rabbit was a great suc- 
cess as a game animal in Australia and 
New Zealand, but in those sparsely popu- 
lated countries there were not nearly 
enough hunters to keep their numbers 
down, so they overran the country. 
Here, with the great horned owl, the 
great grav owl, the barred owl, the 
weasel, mink, skunk, raccoon, house cat, 
foxes and dogs, the rabbit can just about 
hold his own, with the above mentioned 
vermin getting 97%, leaving one per cent. 
to hunters, and two per cent. to continue 
the race. 

So it is with game birds. The vermin 
secure 97%, the hunter one per cent. No 
wonder we have little game in so huge a 
country ! 

Last October I examined a 3,000-acre 
game preserve located ten miles north of 
Port Huron, Michigan, that had been 
recently acquired by Mr. Emory L. Ford 
of Detroit. The country was and is most 
ideal for game bird breeding, but I did 
not see one wild duck, nor a ruffed grouse, 
wild turkey, and, to my utmost surprise, 
not even a cottontail, though I suppose 
there are some on the estate, as well as a 
few ruffed grouse, and perhaps some 
quail. On the other hand I did see a 
good number of blackneck and ringneck 
pheasants that have been introduced, and 
It will not be long, with proper control 
of birds’ enemies, for the native birds to 
begin increasing. 

Tt is interesting to note the prize list 
offered by the government of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan for the elimination of 
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Learn Fur Farming— 
YE AR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 

176 pages — beautifully printed 

and illustrated. Tells all about 

fur farming, how to build pens, 

today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 

American National Fox Breeders’ Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


industries 
how to feed, how toskin. Write 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 


FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish, Muskrats, Upland 


Game Birds and Animals 
a 


Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Cel- 
ery, Duck Potato and 30 others 
described in free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, and re- 
ceive free planting advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-H, | Oshkosh, Wis. 


50,000 
Bob White Quail 


February, March, April 


DR. FRANK KENT, Importer 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
“hie Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting, 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Attract the Wi Ducks 


To waters near you with ASK 
food — Wild Rice, Wild j 
Celery— 

60 other 

game 

foods. 

Write for planting helps, free. 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 

326 H Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


PHEASANT FARMING 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 


this wonderful game bird. 


$1.00 Postpaid 
Book Department 


Fores = STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


N= 


Over 60 years Experience 


Send your raw hides to us and let us make 
you up a beautiful fur coat, scarf, choker, 
robe, etc. We can save you about half re- 

, tailer’s prices and give youa better garment 
besides. 


Deal Direct! 


Thousands of Willard customers know that cus- 
tom made furs from skins you furnish is the most 
economical and best way to buy a fur garment. Deal- 
ing with Willard’s—*‘The Old Reliable Fur House” — 
means nomiddlemen’s profits and astrongguarantee 
of satisfaction. Our beautiful 


Free Fashion Book 


for 1929 is surely worth writin, 
for. Shows latest styles an 
gives full details. Get 
your copy now. 


H. Willard, Son & Co. 
Dept. 30 
Marshalltown, 
Iowa 


Make Money Raising Squabs! 


Highest market ever known. Breeders ship- 
ped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, 
White Kings a specialty. All other 

breeds. Send 10 cents for 32-page 
catalog and price list. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 


46 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


FREE COPY 
SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 

business. Helpful Hints and expert 

instructions for those who are in the 

business and those planning to go in. 

Send for free copy or $1 for year’s 

subscription. Issued quarterly. 
Write Dept. A. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St., New York 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Free 1929 Folder explains planting game 
preserves ; letters from customers, includ- 
ing sportsmen, clubs, game officials, 
etc. Delivery December to late 
April. Live arrival anywhere 
guaranteed, anyquantity. Larg- 
est producer America’s BEST 
Game Bird. ORDER NOW. 

M. E. BOGLE 
Miss. 


Meridian 33 

Bi e 

ig Moneyin 
oe 3 

’ Guinea Pigs 
We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 


high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3104 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo, 


Breed squabs and 
make money. Sold 
by millions athigher 


at once for two 

free books tell- 

ee ‘One fs, 48 
pages printed in colors,other 32 pages. Ask for Books 3 and 4, 
You will be surprised, Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 28 years. Reference, any bank. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


HIT 

FUR RABBITS We's.oSy ste 
and pay you following prices for Hig you raise; 
Chinchillas average each — New Zealand 
Whites $2 each.32-page illustrated book,catalog 
: ‘and contract, also cop; Fur Farming maga- 
zine, tells how to raise rabbits for big profits, all for 10c. ddress 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 5310, Holmes Park, Missouri 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


h a ; Buy 
the crows and magpies in those provinces. Ost eoaee ka 


_o Aus a. iy — netting in im ci for any type of 
° ° : ~~ enclosure. Wholesa ri 2 

anitoba has 1,000 prizes, with the prize Dealel 4 delivery frum cur large stocks at Clinton, Mass. Chie 

monev ranging from $100 to $1, with the 


cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


1255 Tyler St., N. E., 
Crown Iron Works Co, 955 Tyler St. N. E. 


fifteenth prize as high $ i gies 

gh as $20. It is ex- 
pected that 2000 competitors will be in f ‘XN 
Last year the winner was Miss Alice 


the lists during the season 1928-1929. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 





Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks, Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. March forms close January 21st. 


GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 


from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


MINK—BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Minks. Select Stock. Cold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—MINK, SQUIRRELS, 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


LIVE MUSKRATS. 
Black $25.00 per pair. Extra males $7.50 each. 
Brown, $15.00 per pair. Extra males $5.00 each. 
Live delivery at destination and sex guaranteed. 
Dept. B-43, W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa. 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED — ORDERS 
now booked. Bred skunks, raccoons, minks, In- 
structive, interesting catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farms, Springfield, Minnesota. 


PAPPIO MINK—SEVEN GENERATIONS, 
carefully, scientifically pen bred. Capacity S00 
young. Dr. Warta, Omaha, Nebraska. 


PIGEONS, ALL VARIETIES. 
Smith, 1407 Ford Avenue, Alfena, Mich. 


PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND AMHERST, 
also Japanese Silkie Bantams. S. M. Snyder, 
Metamora, IIl. 


PHEASANT EGGS FOR SPRING DELIV- 
ery. English Ringneck, Mongolian Ringneck, 
Golden, Silver, Lady Amherst, and Reeves. Towa- 
mencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 


MINK—SELECT BRED FEMALES. GET 
your orders in early. Cold Spring Fur Farms, 
Homer, Minn. 


FINEST QUALITY EASTERN MINK— 
Write for prices and terms for fall delivery, 1929. 
Successful Mink Raising, book of practical in- 
formation, illustrated, mailed for $1.00. Davis 
Fur Farms, Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


I MAKE FIVE TO THIRTY DOLLARS 
per night trapping coon, mink, opossum. Methods 
one dollar. Satisfaction or money back. Tony 
Kelly, Grape, Ark. 


PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, 
i , Guineas, Wild geese, ducks. Free cir- 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


JUNKIN PHEASANTRY, R. 6, BOX 654. 
Portland, Oregon offers: Pheasants and 4,000 
Ringneck eggs. 


REGISTERED PEDIGREED CHINCHILLA 
Rabbits $15.00 pair. Bucks $5.00 up. Jacob 
Wagner & Son, Shakespeare, Ont., Canada. 





DELIVERY NOW. 


JOHN 


DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


MORE FOOD MEANS MORE GAME. 
Plant Terrell’s sure-growing seeds for birds, fish, 
gime. 33 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 327 H. BIk., 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 


TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK TRAPS. LIVE 
Muskrat Traps, Two-trigger Traps, Single Grip 
Coil spring traps in all sizes. Humane Traps that 
kill any fur animal from a weasel to a bear. One 
size fur stretchers that will take any hide from 
a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send for free 
ene W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. E-47, Chester, 

a. 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
tors at home, Immense profits plating auto parts, 
tableware, etc. Write for information. SPRIN- 
KLE, Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Worobets of Dauphin, Manitoba, with a 
total of 16,721 points, compiled as fol- 
lows: each gopher’s tail, one point; each 
crow’s egg, two points; each leg of a 
crow, four points. 

Last September we pictured the caper- 
cailzie, the largest of the grouse family, 
and a fine game bird. Here is what Mr. 
George Matsen of Oak Park, Illinois, 
writes in about it: 

“Indeed it is. I am a native of Nor- 
way and so is the capercailzie, a hardy 
bird, heavy, feathered clear down to the 
toes. Beak yellow and curved; red comb 
over sharp eyes. I was looking at a 
mounted specimen in a taxidermist’s win- 
dow in Seattle, Washington, one day, 
and two strangers were also looking at 
it and wondering what kind of a bird it 
was. When I told them it was a grouse, 
they were quite skeptical and would not 
believe me, declaring it to be a black 
eagle. I shot one in Norway in 1912 
when I was back for a visit. It was an 
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old bird and weighed twelve pounds. 
You say it should be imported into North 
America. I declare it should be if there 
is suitable territory where it will thrive. 
It is a grouse of the pine woods. In 
early fall it crops or feeds on the -green 
leaves of the poplar tree, also berries on 
the ground. Later, when the leaves are 
off the poplar and frost and snow cover 
the ground, the capercailzie takes to the 
pine trees of which they crop the last 
season’s tender needles. This seems to 
be the chief food during the winter, 
They have been snared, caught in dead- 
falls, and shot out of season on the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula for hundreds of years, 
but ‘still they exist. Desolate, indeed, 
would the pine woods of those countries 
be to the hunter, without the capercailzie 
and the black cock which, in spring, keep 
the woods athrill.” 

This is a most interesting picture and 
very instructive, which Mr. Matsen has 
been so good as to send us. 


Old Man Fox 


(Continued from page 89) 


chimed in somewhere up the valley and 
we listened to the noise, wondering if 
Wallace had struck another trail. He led 
away at a rapid pace toward the north 
and we shifted our interest to the dogs 
near at hand. Their steady cry had 
ceased and now they mouthed their be- 
wilderment in short yelps that cut the thin 
night air like little blades. Here and 
there they ran, never more than a few hun- 
dred yards from where we sat. Once or 
twice the joyful notes of Young Dan 
came up to where we sat, but they soon 
paled into insignificant yelps and barks. 
He was having a hard time. Inexperi- 
ence made his task the more irksome, but 
he persevered. Slowly but surely he 
worked out the maze of tracks that 
Reynard had left for him. Then as sud- 
denly as he had lost the trail he found it 
and was joined by Squall Mouth in a 
straight-away dash toward the north, up 
the valley. Then we knew what had 
happened. 

The fox had mixed tracks and his trail 
had been picked up by Wallace after he 
had so laboriously befuddled Squall 
Mouth and the younger Dan. The breaks 
were going against him indeed. We 
listened. 

Straight as an arrow they went toward 
the place where Wallace had picked up 
the trail. When their noses struck the 
trail still reeking with the scent of their 
fellow-hound their feet took wings and 
they followed like Mercury in his winged 
sandals. The race was on. 

Far up the valley we could still hear 
old Wallace, mouthing his deep-toned 
notes, notes that joyously, rhythmically 
tumbled out over the landscape every 
time he struck the ground. He was run- 
ning fast, but the others were catching 
up. On and on they went until their 
baying became faint in the distance. 
Once it stopped, but then it came again 
in renewed vigor. 

At last Steve brought us back with, 
“They’re together now.” 

While we waited the thought came to 
us that Old Dan had never left a hint as 
to the success of his hunting. Surely that 
old veteran would not disappoint us. 
Why didn’t he join the pack, add his ex- 
perience and lung power to the fun? 
But then we were only human and could 
not think as a dog thinks. 


Little Sue—we had not heard from her 
either. Of course this was only her sec- 
ond year of hunting and her hunting was 
usually silent anyway. Struggles being 
a young pup, unfamiliar with the country 
and still more or less of a boy among his 
hound associates, did not impress us with 
his ability, and so we dismissed his re- 
marks with the assertion that he was 
chasing rabbits. 

The sound of the chase had been grow- 
ing louder during the time that we won- 
dered about the other hounds. They 
were coming back down the ridge that 
bordered the west rim of the valley. The 
sounds of pursuit indicated that the trail 
was still warm. Steve with his keener 
ears detected a change in the song of the 
pack and’ then he gleefully jumped up 
and down while he shouted, “Struggles 
is with ’em! Struggles is with ’em!” 

Sure enough, his wild yelping was 
mingled with the chorus of deeper 
voices, and we all rejoiced, for he was 
taking his training well. I rather suspect 
that he ran with the pack much as a 
small red-headed boy runs with a gang 
when the fire engines clang. But he was 
there, heart and soul, and our hearts 
were with him. I believe that Steve 
would have been content with the eve- 
ning had the chase ended then and there. 

But it went on and on. A dozen times 
they swept up and down the valley, 
sometimes pausing, sometimes changing 
their song, but ever singing the same 
tune. We began to wonder about the 
fox. What old man fox could stand 
such a chase and not be content to hole 
up at last? Had we finally unearthed 
the original old fellow of them all? 
Even Steve began to wonder. 

It had been the custom, on previous 
hunts, for more than one fox to join in the 
chase. By a system of relays they could 
keep the dogs on the run with no weari- 
ness to themselves. And the _inter- 
mingling of their tracks always caused 
the dogs worry. For that reason they 
never traveled far in one direction. 

But this night was different. The old 
dog fox (for no female would do a thing 
like that) apparently took a delight in 
the straight-away runs, for he took the 
pack out of hearing at least three times. 
He must have had a homing instinct, 
though, for he always came back. 
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“Maybe it’s a wolf,” I suggested. 

“No,” countered Steve, “a wolf always 
runs clear out of the country. He de- 
pends on his legs rather than his wits.” 

“Let’s go and see, then we'll know.” 
Fred always insisted on an examination 
of tracks when an argument arose. After 
all, that is the only satisfactory way. 


Still arguing, we started down the in- 
cline that led into the valley. The tim- 
ber was more or less open and through it 
we got glimpses of the floor of the valley 
from time to time. It was mostly level 
and in places a few large areas of snow 
still remained from the last fall. Al- 
together, it presented a beautiful picture 
in the subdued moonlight. Steve, too, I 
thought must have been enjoying the scene 
for he paused and looked down into the 
valley. 

But after a time his voice came, hushed 
and whispered, “Quiet, fellows, and we'll 
see something worth while,” and I knew 
that he was seeing more than scenery. 


We followed his finger as he pointed 
and then we saw what made our hearts 
pound with excitement. Across the snow- 
covered flats dashed a dark form, so 
low, so racy, so agile that it seemed but a 
shadow. This way and that it ran; once 
it leaped to a stump with a sort of flying 
motion, paused and surveyed the land- 
scape. It left on steel springs in a wide 
jump and then raced off into the night. 
We had seen the fox. 


After a while the dogs came. Their 
ungainly bodies were huge and clumsy 
in comparison to that wraith which had 
flitted before them. Systematically, pa- 
tiently, methodically they worked out the 
puzzie that Reynard had left for them. 
They worked a long time on the problem 
of how to find the trail after the fox had 
jumped six feet to the top of an over- 
hanging bank. But one of those faithful 
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creatures made the circle, a large one, 
and then Steve laughed to himself, “Old 
Dan is there when they need him.” 

They were away, then, on the straight- 
away and the woods echoed. They ran, 
not with their noses to the ground on such 
a trail but by “body scent,” twenty feet 
on either side of the place where the fox 
had gone. We followed their voices and 
we marveled at the endurance that en- 
abled them to carry on hour after hour. 
Tireless creatures they must be indeed. 

The night wore on and we learned of 
the ways of a fox and of the devotion 
of a dog to his instincts of nature. I 
think I learned more of fox lore in that 
night than any nature book could ever 
teach me. I wondered if it would ever 
be my privilege to see a little fox stick 
his head from his burrow and bark at 
me as Steve has seen them do. I won- 
dered at the romance of the hunting dog, 
and I appreciated the sport of the chase, 
came to understand that there was no 
disappointment when there was no tro- 
phy at the end of the run. That, after 
all, is the creed of the fox hunter. 

But the evening was not over. We 
heard them coming back up the valley, 
full of song and joyous in the very sport 
of the chase. They were all there, we 
knew from the sound, and they were 
giving their best. They came into sight, 
one after the other, strung out in a long 
thin line, voicing their cries, each in his 
own individual way. And there in the 
van was the fox, driven to his last burst 
of speed, with no time for tricks, no 
chance for grandstand puzzles, no hope 
but speed. They gained, they cut down 
the distance in ever increasing bounds, 
they came alongside and then it was 
over, there on the snow-covered flats 
before us. The old man fox, valiant crea- 
ture that he was, had played his game 
but that was not his night to win. 


Care of Leather Boots 


By Rost. Pace LiIncotn 


It should be quite needless to state that 
boots, when they are in a wet condition, 
are most open to the inroads of destruc- 
tion which comes with the breaking down 
of the fibers of the leather and the crack- 
ing and shrinking that inevitably results. 
If boots are cared for from the very start 
they will last longer and give far greater 
service. The soles when wet wear fast 
and when wet, too, the leather first 
stretches and then shrinks. The stitchings 
will have a tendency to cut the leather 
which is bad. To counteract the effect of 
water and dampness oil or grease the 
boots. To do this first see to it that the 
boots are clean. Then heat them by the 
fire and then rub in the grease. A boot 
should never be worn until it is thor- 
oughly oiled or greased. High grade 
boots come to you waterproofed so far as 
it is possible to waterproof a boot. But 
from the time the boots leave the factory 
till you get them is a generous interval 
probably, and thus it is that even the best 
boots can stand a judicious going over 
before you put them on and subject them 
to the elements. When a boot is wet, 
and you desire to dry it by the fire, do 
Not place it so close that it will scorch. 
If you cannot hold your hand comfortably 
where you place the boots it is manifestly 
too hot for them. To dry the insides of 
boots it has been suggested that you fill 
them with hot pebbles or grain. It is bet- 
ter by far to pack paper inside of them so 
that they will hold their shape. The 


paper being absorbent will also help to 
take in the dampness. As a rule more at- 
tention is paid to the uppers of a boot, 
the soles being left without due care or 
consideration. All too often the wearer 
of the boots will dry them by placing 
them (as he sits by a stove or fireplace) 
close up on the fire. The soles taking the 
full force of the heat wither and crack 
and eventually break down. No matter 
how good the sole leather any such treat- 
ment as this will prove their undoing. 
You may thoroughly waterproof the soles 
of your boots by setting them in a pan 
with sufficient fish-oil mixed with castor 
oil to reach up to, and over, the edges: 
this so that the oil will thoroughly im- 
pregnate that vulnerable portion where 
the soles and leather meet. A boot sole 
dried and thus treated every so often will 
hold its own in a surprising manner. 
Both neat’s-foot oil and castor oil put 
life into the leather and help to water- 
proof it. Neat’s-foot oil by the way has 
the benefit of a U. S. army recommenda- 
tion back of it. One of the best water- 
proof compounds that I have ever used 
and which anyone can prepare is com- 
posed of eight ounces of neutral wool 
grease, four ounces of dark petrolatum 
and four ounces of paraffin wax. Heat 


this mixture, mix it well and then let it 


cool. It should be warmed before it is 
applied using care, however, not to hold 
it so close to a fire which may set it 
aflame. 
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REAL ESTATE 


SELL YOUR. PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


$5.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH. FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 
1973 No. Sth St., Kansas City, Kans. 


75-ACRE MUSKRAT MARSH—BEST FUR 
farm site in Pennsylvania. Ralph Brant, 1502 
Buena Vista Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE — COMBINATION WINTER 
home and game preserve on the South Carolina 
Coast; easily accessible; ten room residence, quail, 
ducks, deer, turkeys and fishing. Address “Sports: 
man,”’ Box 316, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN 
stone specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, 
minerals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. N. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wisc. 


RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$% size, S8c; dollar size, $1.10. German bill 
and Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES. 


MAKE MONEY 
Learn quickly at home. 
plan. Nothing like it. Experience unneces 
American School of Photography, Dept. 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Spare or full time. 





HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


GOVERNMENT JOBS, 
year. Men, women, 18-50, 
ant work. Paid vacation. 
sands 1929 appointments. 
aminations. Full particulars with sample coach- 
ing FREE. Franklin Institute, Dept. M-3z, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


$1,260 to 
Steady jobs. Pleas- 
Short hours. Thou- 
Many February ex- 


$3,400 












































EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 
necessary. Copyright Book, ‘“‘How to Write for 
Pay,” free. Press Reporting Inst., 955 St. Louis, 
Mo. 


MEN—EARN UP TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector; we as- 
sist you to position after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or refund your money. Pro- 
motion rapid. Write for free booklet G-53, Stand- 
ard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 5384 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


RIFLETELESCOPES 2% x. $15.00. MOUNT- 
ings for all foreign makes. F. Decker, 814 George 
Str., Chicago, IIl. 


ONE NEW .85 WINCHESTER RIFLE 


Model 94 $25.00. One new .22 High Power Sav- 
age, with extra .410 Gauge Barrel, $35.00. George 


MacKay & Co., Ocala, Fla. 
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CLAIMED ae en a OTT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. March forms close January 21st. 


TAXIDERMY 


DIXON’S TIME AND LABOR SAVING 
quick up-to-date Tanning Receipts and methods 
are used by Taxidermists and others all over 
U. S. A. Thousands of them and everyone satis- 
fied. No Former Experience needed; why Experi- 
ment when you are certain of good results from 
the start using Dixon’s Safe Methods, Ingredi- 
ents obtainable anywhere and very lasting. Money 
makers for you. Complete Formulas only $3.00. 
Postpaid. Duty Free—anywhere. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist and Tanner, Unionville, Ontario. 


MALE HELP WANTED 
FOREST RANGERS; START $1620 YEAR; 
vacation; steady jobs. Patrol forests; protect game. 
Qualify now. Details free. Write Bradley Inst., 
B-22, Denver, Colo. 


BIG PAY SOUTH AMERICAN WORK. 
American firms pay fare, expenses. South Ameri- | 
can Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 








RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL” PROPO- 
sition. Hibbeler, D 104, 2104 N. Keystone, 
Chicago, IIl. 


SPORTSMAN WANTED—QUAIL, WOOD- 
cocks, Doves and Rabbits. Also board and train 
dogs. C. C. Daniel, Cooper, S. C 


NORWAY. SHOOTINGS AND FISHINGS. 
Polar Bear Shooting Expedition on the Arctic 
Ocean. American Agent wanted. Address Andr. 
Kleven, Moss, Norway. 


WANTED—A CUMBER SPANIEL. LEMON 
and white. Good hunter. Address A, L. Shutter, 
459 1st Ave., West Haven, Conn. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES BRED IN 
the purple and priced to sell. Hope McDowell, 
Grove City, Pa. 

MINK—PEN BORN AND RAISED FOR 
several generations from our beautiful northern 


Minnesota stock. Chinchilla rabbits, heavyweight 
and standard. Moose Trail Fur Farms, Hacken- 


sack, Minn. 


GUNCRAFT 


WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of 
the subject has been cov 
ered with scientific accuracy, 
and the practical side of 
wing shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in 
vision and other important 
questions have been treated 
in a way that will enable 
either the expert or the 
amateur, to determine if he 
is shooting with a gun that 
fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. The 
secrets of success in trap 
shooting as well as_ the 
peculiarities in flight of the quail, the jack- 
snipe, the woodcock, the ruffed grouse and 
the duck family are illustrated by drawings 
and described in a way that will facilitate the 
amateur in mastering the art of wing shoot- 
ing. 
A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 


215 pages Illustrated Paper, $1.00 
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February, 1929 


Your home 
away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike 
comforts of a Statler. 

Radio when you throw a switch—ice-water 
when you press a valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library at your dis- 
posal—a reading lamp at your bed-head— 


Enjoy— 


your private bath—stationery without asking 


—and Statler Service. 


All these things— whatever the price of your 
room—at no extra cost. 


The v organization o 
Dro tazien 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON 7 
CLEVELAND +7 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
DETROIT +7 


ST.LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


radio in every room 
 * * KH KH 


Wren and Blacksnake 


By Witt1am A. MurriLyi 


NE June afternoon I heard a commo- 

tion in a small locust tree where one 
of my wren boxes was located and, look- 
ing up from my work, I saw a pair of 
brown thrashers from the nearby thicket 
sitting in the tree close to the box and 
apparently worrying the wrens, while ut- 
tering their harsh, scolding cries. 

This, however, seemed to me a strange 
thing for them to do, for they had their 
own nestlings to care for and the two 
families had lived near each other for 
two seasons in perfect harmony. Mean- 
while, the commotion continued and half 
an hour later I happened to glance up 
just in time to see a large, shining black- 
snake strike into the air and capture the 
mother wren, poised and fluttering a foot 
from the box where her young were hid- 
den. 

With the bird in his mouth, he imme- 
diately dropped six feet into a patch of 
honeysuckle and glided gracefully away 
to his lair, closely pursued by the angry 
mate and the two brown thrashers. There 
was no “charming” in this case; the 
mother bird, in her anxiety for the little 
ones, simply ventured too near the snake 
in her noisy efforts to drive him away. 
The thrashers, with less concern and 
more caution, remained at least three feet 
from the enemy, spreading their wings 
and fluttering somewhat like a hen with 
young chickens, and chucking continually 
in hoarse, threatening tones. 

The father bird spent most of his time 
for the remainder of the afternoon in 
scolding the snake. He would return to 
the box occasionally and look all about 


for his mate, then go back to the snake. 
Once or twice he forgot himself and sang 
a brief song. I felt very sorry for him. 

The young birds were completely for- 
gotten and I thought the enemy had de- 
voured every one of them before catch- 
ing their mother. The father certainly ° 
made no effort to feed them, and they had 
nothing to eat during the hour or more 
while the snake was coiled about the tree 
near their box. I fell asleep thinking of 
the tragedy and of the cruel provisions of 
Nature under which my pet blacksnake 
should destroy my helpless pet birds. 

But next morning, to my great surprise 
and relief, lusty sounds of hungry wrens 
issued from the box, while the over- 
worked father was trying to fill the many 
mouths. Again a surprise! By nine 
o’clock the birds began to leave the nest 
and in a little while they were all gone. 
How the mother would have enjoyed the 
excitement of seeing them off! Since she 
laid the first stick early in May until her 
death in the middle of June, her every 
thought had centered about that nest. 

I never knew how the young birds es- 
caped. They could hardly have huddled 
into a corner out of the snake’s reach, but 
he may have found the opening in the 
box too small to permit of either dragging 
them out or of dragging himself out after 
swallowing them, so he had to be content 
with the mother bird. 

Another question I never fully decided 
was whether the time was ripe for the 
departure of the young birds or whether 
it was advanced by the anxious and 
hard-working father. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 














Thrilling Adventures | 


Guiding—Trapping— Big Game 
Hunting from Mexico to Maine 
TRUE NARRATIVES, NOT ROMANCES 


By V. E. LYNCH 


The world known trapper and Maine’s famous guide for big game hunters 


This fascinating book given 


‘ r with a year’s subscription to Forest AND STREAM, if 
] hrilling you will send us 50c extra to pay the cost of packing 


A d t and postage. 
ven ures Send $3.00 in all and you get a year’s subscription, new 


or renewal, and a copy of THRILLING ADVENTURES. 














Guiding, Trapping, Big Game. Hunting 
By V.E.LYNCH So certain are we that your purchase will prove satis- 


factory that we agree to refund money if not satisfied. 


CONTENTS 
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The Most Thrilling Adventure Stories Ever Published 
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SHARK GOTCH 


By Albert Richard Wetjen 


A THE GREATEST OF ALL SOUTH SE 
\ ADVENTURERS GOES INTO ACTION { 


\ 


\ << Special —3 Months for 50c 





